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PREFACE 


The  responsibility  thrust  upon  us  by  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  under  which  we 
live,  perpetuated  in  its  purity  and  elBciency  by 
the  logic  of  a Choate,  the  wisdom  of  a Webster, 
and  the  eloquence  of  a Clay,  demands  attain- 
ments of  a higher  order  than  mere  skill  in  the 
pathetic,  forcible  or  eloquent  repetition  of  some 
popular  composition  or  discussion  of  some  timely 
question. 

The  citizen  who  would  form  at  least  a unit  in 
the  republic  must  be  competent  to  wield  the  pen, 
and  when  called  upon  or  duty  demands,  be  pre- 
pared to  address  his  countrymf^n  or  associates 
intelligently  upon  the  questions  of  the  day 
whether  at  the  club,  on  the  stump  or  in  legis- 
lative halls,  pitted  against  the  best  of  those  who 
hold  different  views  from  himself.  Duty  to 
one’s  country  demands  that  whether  we  write  or 
speak,  our  performance  should  be  both  courte- 
ous and  effective. 

The  art  of  public  speaking  or  debating  is  best 
acquired  by  the  committing  and  delivering  of 
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approved  examples  of  speeches  and  debates  de- 
livered by  statesmen,  theologians  and  noted  edu- 
cators ©n  momentous  occasions ; hence  the  aspir- 
ant for  great  oratorical  skill  should  count  no 
labor  lost  that  requires  much  study  and  prac- 
tice of  what  others  have  written  or  delivered. 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Fox,  Patrick  Henry, 
Burke,  Phillips,  Ingersoll,  Beecher,  Benton, 
Bryan  and  Sheridan,  as  well  as  the  great  ora- 
tors of  antiquity— Demosthenes,  Cicero  and 
Marc  Antony,  owed  their  wonderful  elocution- 
ary powers  to  this  practice  and  he  who  would 
emulate  their  success  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  thereof. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  POWER  OF  SPEECH. 

As  an  apostle  of  what  has  been  facetiously 
termed  a lost  art,  the  author  may  be  pardoned 
for  advancing  the  claims  of  cultivated  speech  to 
a more  general  recognition  arrtoiig  our  people. 
That  the  people  in  geiieral  are.  deftc|en,t  in  their 
powers  of  vocal  expressi6n  an  unpleasant  com- 
ment u^on  our  systems  of  education;  but  if  we 
attribute  the  vocal  deficiency  of  the  masses  to 
the  confessedly  meager  vocal  drill  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  delin- 
quency of  many  of  our  literary  people  whose 
vocal  accomplishments  are  barely  sufficient  to 
render  them  intelligently  entertaining  upon 
such  familiar  topics  as  the  current  events  ? How 
many  of  this  latter  class  can  you  name,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  their  words  issue  from  their  lips 
with  that  easy  flowing  and  delightful  continuity 
which  implies  not  only  a profusion  and  activity 
of  thought,  but  a power  and  vigor  of  expression 
which  rouses  the  listless  ear  and  leads  the  slug- 
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gish  and  perhaps  unwilling  fancy  through  the 
realms  of  mental  wonderland? 

A power  to  charm  the  heart  and  steal  away 
the  senses;  to  pivert  the  mind  from  its  own  de- 
visings  and  hold  an  audience  in  breathless  spell 
as  the  orator  points  the  rosy  tints  of  heavenly 
longings,  or  lead  the  imagination  down  through 
the  labryinths  of  wonderland,  or  depicts  with 
lightning  tongue  and  thunder  tones  the  horrors 
of  the  doomed,  comes  not  by  nature,  but  by 
work.  Whether  this  so-called  gift  be  assisted 
by  early  efforts,  as  in  the  case  of  a Demosthenes 
declaiming  over  the  sea-beat  cliffs  of  Attica,  or 
the  harangues  of  a youthful  Clay  before  a group 
of  oxen,  perfection  in  speech  is  attained  only  by 
frequent  and  long-continued  practice,  based 
upon  accurate  observation  and  zealous  study. 
The  art  of  conveying  thought  in  an  easy,  grace- 
ful and  forceful  manner  should  be  held  chiefest 
above  all  other  accomplishments.  The  complete 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  speech  therefore, 
enables  one  not  only  to  express  his  thoughts 
clearly  and  easily,  but  so  to  vivify  and  illum- 
inate those  thoughts  that  his  hearers  see,  hear 
and  feel  the  unquestioned  truth  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

The  gift  of  reason  to  the  human  race  derives 
its  value  from  the  gift  of  speech ; but  the  speech 
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of  nature  is  so  trammeled  by  habit  and  cor- 
rupted by  association  that  the  promptings  of  our 
God-nature  as  revealed  in  speech  are  practically 
ignored.  If  we  go  to  nature  and  endeavor  to 
apply  her  teachings  to  our  expressions  we  read- 
ily see  that  what  we  call  “second  nature’’  is 
simply  habit — correctly  or  incorrectly  formed. 
We  should  therefore  cultivate  practically  pleas- 
ant tones  and  correct  and  distinct  tones. 

It  is  a duty  imposed  at  birth  to  make  the  best 
use  of  every  talent  of  which  we  are  possessed; 
it  is  equally  a duty  to  make  ourselves  as  agree- 
able in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatures 
as  our  opportunities  may  permit.  Politeness, 
coupled  with  an  attractiveness  of  manner,  is  the 
passport  which  admits  us  to  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  our  fellow-men;  but  something  more 
than  suavity  and  outward  polish  is  required  to 
command  the  consideration  and  continued  high 
respect  of  the  world.  The  hermit,  withdrawing 
to  his  forest  cabin  or  mountain  cavern,  may 
with  impunity  lapse  into  uncouth  barbarism 
and  give  expression  to  his  aches  and  pains  in 
rasping  pectoral  grunts  since  no  other  being  is  to 
be  attracted  or  delighted  by  his  words  and  man- 
ners ; but  woe  to  him  who  seeks  amid  the  social 
hive  for  human  sympathy  if  he  ignores  his  tones 
and  speech. 
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With  simply  an  allusion  to  those  unconscious 
and  silent  impressions  we  make  upon  others, 
through  the  agency  of  learning,  wisdom,  valor, 
beauty  or  physical  strength  and  for  which  we 
are  not  always  directly  responsible,  let  us  speak 
of  the  active,  intelligent  and  volitional  manifes- 
tation of  speech— articulate  speech,  the  pre- 
eminent characteristic  of  the  God-imaged, 
rational  man — the  creative  gift  in  paradise, 
through  which  the  creature  first  learned  to 
praise  his  Maker,  the  deliverer  of  his  imprisoned 
soul,  whereby  we  trace  our  origin  to  one  com- 
mon fatherhood.  Though  this  gift  be  oft  abused, 
who  would  wish  the  power  of  speech  abridged? 
Who  would  willingly  forego  the  social  chat,  the 
sweet  commune  of  kindred  spirits,  the  words  of 
cheer,  of  love,  of  hope,  and  all  that  makes  life 
dear  to  faithful  hearts?  ’Tis  the  loved  one’s 
speech  that  falls  upon  our  infant  ears  from  lips 
that  press  our  own  in  ectasy  of  mother-love.  In 
time  the  same  fond  lips  prepare  our  own  to 
frame  the  sweet  ‘‘Mama”  and  later  on  as  we 
cast  adrift  from  youths’  maternal  moorings,  the 
charm  of  words  from  other  lips  than  those  we 
loved  erstwhile  now  steals  upon  our  senses  and 
holds  us  willing  captives  at  the  shrine  of  love’s 
first  offering.  What  rapture  fills  the  soul  at 
sound  of  those  fond  words  which  breathe  the 
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innocence  of  paradise,  the  sanctity  of  heaven ! 

The  absence  of  that  elegant  court  culture  in 
Dr.  Franklin,  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a 
minister  at  the  court  of  kings  was  entirely  for- 
gotten, while  the  ear  reveled  in  the  seductive 
tones  of  a voice  attuned  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  favors  to  bestow.  The  magical 
power  of  Henry  Clay ’s  voice,  cultivated  by  years 
of  patient  study  and  intelligent  practice,  was 
little  less  potent  than  the  logic  of  the  arguments 
in  persuasion  or  conviction. 

The  condition  of  success  in  the  finished  orator 
lies  as  much  in  the  management  of  the  voice  and 
method  of  delivery  as  in  the  sentiments  uttered, 
for  our  tones  and  manners  leave  their  impress 
upon  those  with  whom  we  mingle  long  after  the 
words  we  utter  have  been  forgotten  and  we  have 
passed  to  the  shadowy  realms  of  the  echoless 
shore. 
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HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A DEBATING  SO- 
CIETY. 

The  work  of  organizing  a society  for  debate 
is  not  as  complicated  as  most  people  imagine. 
Notice  is  given  privately  or  by  public  announce- 
ment to  those  likely  to  be  interested  and  they 
meet  at  the  designated  time  and  place.  The  per- 
son who  has  called  the  meeting  says,  ^ ‘ I 
move  that  Mr.  Perrin  be  made  chairman,’’  and 
when  this  is  seconded  he  puts  the  question  by 
saying,  Those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Perrin  will  say 
aye.”  When  all  these  have  voted,  he  says, 
Those  opposed  will  say  no.”  Usually  there 
will  be  no  opposition  and  he  declares  Mr.  Perrin 
elected,  who  then  assumes  the  chair  and  puts  all 
future  questions.  A secretary  is  elected  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  meeting  is  ready  for  busi- 
ness. 

The  chairman  then  calls  for  some  one  to  state 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  This  may  be  done  in 
very  few  words  either  by  the  chairman  or  by 
the  person  selected  for  the  purpose.  If  the  lat- 
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ter  he  may  say  ‘ ^ Some  of  us  thought  it  would  be 
profitable  to  have  a society  for  debate,  and  we 
have  therefore  made  this  call.  To  determine 
your  sentiments,  I,  Mr.  President,  move  that  we 
now  proceed  to  organize  such  a society.  ’ ^ If  the 
motion  is  seconded,  the  chairman  repeats  the 
question  and  then  calls  for  an  ‘‘aye’^  and  ‘^no’^ 
vote.  If  the  motion  is  carried  he  says  ‘‘the  mo- 
tion is  carried,  the  ayes  have  it.’’  Then  it  is 
usual  to  appoint  a committee  to  form  a Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws,  which,  when  presented, 
are  discussed  article  by  article,  amended  so  far 
as  the  meeting  may  desire,  and  adopted.  Those 
washing  to  become  members  sign  the  Constitu- 
tion, pay  their  dues  if  any  are  required,  and  the 
meeting  then  becomes  the  society.  If  desirable, 
the  officers  provided  by  the, Constitution  may  be 
elected  at  once,  only  those  persons  who  have 
signed  the  Constitution  voting,  and  when  the 
election  is  complete  the  society  is  duly  launched 
and  ready  for  business.  As  much  should  be  done 
as  possible  at  this  meeting  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring a programme  for  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing and  securing  participants  in  the  discussion, 
that  the  first  ardor  of  the  society  may  not  be 
chilled  by  delay.  The  following  is  a simple  form 
for  a Constitution  which  may  be  changed  or 
added  to  at  the  pleasure  of  the  society. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  society  shall  be  known  as Debating 

Society  of . 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  obect  of  this  society  shall  be  the  general 
improvement  of  its  members,  especially  in  de- 
bating. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  of  good  character  may  become  a 
member  by  signing  the  Constitution  and  paying 
the  initiation  fee. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  a literary  committee  of 
three  members.  They  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
and  serve  for  six  months.  The  president  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings,  state  the  question  for 
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discussion,  call  for  each  speaker,  and  give  the 
question  to  the  judges.  The  vice-president  shall 
perform  these  duties  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  perform 
the  duties  belonging  to  such  officers.  The  liter- 
ary committee  shall  select  questions  for  discus- 
sion and  assign  speakers  as  early  as  the  preced- 
ing meeting.  In  case  any  speaker  is  absent  they 
shall  assign  other  members  of  the  society  to  take 
his  place. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  and  By-Laws  may  be 
amended  by  a majority  vote,  notice  of  such 
amendment  having  been  given  in  writing  at  the 
preceding  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

MEETINGS. 

Meetings  shall  be  held  as  follows: 

Regular  meeting  on  Friday  of  each  week. 
Semi-annual  meetings  on  the  first  Friday  of 
September  and  January  for  the  hearing  of  re- 
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ports  from  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  for 
electing  officers. 


ARTICLE  II. 

FEES. 

Fees  shall  consist  of  an  initiation  of  — — 
cents,  and cents  per  month. 

ARTICLE  III. 

EXPULSIONS. 

Any  member  who  violates  the  Constitution  or 
By-Laws,  refuses  to  perform  according  to  the 
assignment  of  the  literary  committee,  or  neglects 

to  pay  his  dues  for months,  may  be  expelled 

by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present; 
but  a motion  to  expel  shall  always  lay  over  to 
the  meeting  following  that  at  which  it  is 
offered. 
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HOW  TO  CONDUCT  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

In  most  occasional  assemblies,  convened  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  a plan  of  proceeding 
is  already  adopted  by  the  organic  law,  by  com- 
mittees with  functions  continuing  from  a pre- 
vious meeting  or  by  precedent.  But  it  is  fre- 
quent that  a meeting  is  called  to  take  original 
steps  on  some  subject  regarding  which  no  or- 
ganization has  previously  existed.  In  such  cases 
loss  of  time,  if  not  embarrassment,  arises  from 
the  want  of  some  definite  plan.  To  meet  the  de- 
mand of  such  meetings,  and  others  which  are 
without  direction,  a form  of  proceeding  is  here 
laid  down,  which  can  be  adapted,  by  suitable 
changes,  to  most  others. 

It  is  supposed  that  a belief  exists  among  men 
of  all  political  parties  that  changes,  if  not  a 
radical  revision,  are  desirable  in  the  tariff  regu- 
lations of  the  country,  and  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  originate  and  organize  measures  for 
concert  of  action  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  with 
a view  to  finally  laying  a plan  before  a national 
convention  or  the  United  States  Congress.  In 
the  present  instance  a county  convention  is 
called  to  appoint  delegates  to  a State  convention. 
In  such  case,  certain  leading  citizens,  of  different 
parties,  and  entertaining  among  themselves  some 
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differences  of  opinion,  unite  in  a call  for  a meet- 
ing of  the  citizens,  at  a stated  time  and  place,  in 
some  such  form  as  the  following,  which  is  put 
before  all  who  would  be  likely  to  take  an  inter- 
est, one  or  more  speakers  of  prominence  having 
been  secured  to  address  the  meeting : 

‘^TARIFF  meeting/^ 

‘‘The  citizens  of  Cook  county,  irrespective  of 
political  parties,  who  are  in  favor  of  a change 
or  revision  of  existing  tariff  regulations,  are  re- 
quested to  meet  in  Association  Hall,  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
24th,  at  7 o’clock,  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  best,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  tariff  State  convention  at  Springfield 
on  December  15th,  if  such  step  shall  seem  ad- 
visable. 

‘ ‘ The  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Alschuler,  Hon.  V.  H.  Perkins,  and  promi- 
nent business  men  of  the  county.  ’ ’ 

Previous  to  the  time  advertised,  those  who  are 
arranging  the  meeting  hold  a conference,  and 
agree  upon  nominations  for  officers  of  the  meet- 
ing. They  are  present  promptly  at  the  time  set 
for  the  meeting,  but  do  not  institute  proceedings 
until  a half  hour  thereafter,  due  allowance  thus 
being  made  for  differences  in  time  carried,  and 
ample  opportunity  given  for  all  to  be  present. 
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Then  one  of  the  managers  of  the  meeting  will 
take  a position  from  which  he  can  be  seen  by  all, 
and  say:  ‘^Will  the  meeting  please  come  to  or- 
der?” Upon  compliance  with  his  request,  he 
will  continue:  move  that  Mr.  William  H. 

Evarts  be  chosen  chairman  of  this  meeting.” 
Another  of  the  managers  will  respond : ‘ ‘ I sec- 
ond the  motion;”  when  the  first  puts  the  ques- 
tion thus : 

‘Mt  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr. 
William  H.  Evarts  be  chosen  as  president  of  this 
meeting.  All  who  are  in  favor  of  this  motion 
will  say  'aye!’  ” 

The  affirmative  vote  being  taken,  he  will  say : 

"Those  who  are  opposed  will  say  'no.’  ” 

If  the  motion  be  carried,  he  will  add  : 

' ' The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Evarts  is  elected  and 
will  please  take  the  Chair.  ” 

He  will  then  withdraw,  and  Mr.  Evarts  will 
take  the  Chair. 

Some  other  gentleman  will  then  say: 

' ' I move  that  Mr.  Robert  McKnight  be  chosen 
as  secretary  of  this  meeting.  ’ ’ 

Another  member  will  second  the  motion,  and 
the  chairman  will  put  the  question  and  announce 
the  result  of  the  vote.  If  elected,  Mr.  McKnight 
will  take  his  proper  place. 

The  meeting  is  now  organized.  The  chairman 
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will  direct  the  secretary  to  read  the  call  for  the 
meeting-,  and  when  that  is  done,  will  say : 

‘‘Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  call  agree- 
ably to  which  we  have  assembled;  what  is  your 
pleasure  ? ’ ’ 

A member  now  rises  and  says : “I  move  that 
a committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  meeting 
(or  by  the  Chair)  to  prepare  and  report  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  named  in  the  call.’’ 

Another  member  seconds  the  motion.  The 
chairman  then  says : 

“Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question?” 

Should  any  member  desire  to  oppose  the  reso- 
lution, he  will  now  rise  and  address  the  meeting, 
beginning  with  the  words,  ‘ ‘ Mr.  Chairman.  ’ ’ 

The  chairman  turns  towards  the  speaker  and 
listens  respectfully  to  him,  and  to  all  who  may 
follow  him.  In  case  no  one  opposes  the  motion, 
or  when  the  speakers  against  it  have  concluded 
their  remarks,  he  will  put  the  question  and  an- 
nounce the  vote.  If  the  motion  prevails,  he 
says,  if  it  is  understood  that  he  shall  appoint 

the  committee, “I  will  appoint  Mr. {the 

mover  of  the  resolution)  and  Messrs. {four 

other  members)  as  the  committee.” 

The  committee  will  now  withdraw  to  prepare 
the  resolutions. 
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During  the  absence  of  the  committee  the 
speakers  appointed  to  address  the  meeting  will 
be  introduced  in  due  order  by  the  chairman. 

When  the  speaking  is  ended,  the  chairman,  or 
other  member,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  comes  forward,  and 
says: 

‘‘Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  on  resolutions 
beg  leave  to  report  the  following  which  they 
have  unanimously  adopted.” 

He  then  reads  the  resolutions,  and  hands  the 
paper  to  the  secretary. 

The  chairman  now  says: 

‘‘Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee.  What  order  shall  be  taken?” 

Some  one  says: 

“I  move  that  it  be  received,  and  the  resolu- 
tigns  adopted.” 

Another  seconds  the  motion. 

The  chairman  then  states  the  question  as  fol- 
lows : 

“The  motion  is  made  and  seconded  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  be  received,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted.  ’ ’ 

Debate  is  now  in  order,  and,  on  such  an  im- 
portant measure,  will  most  likely  be  extended, 
especially  if  the  resolutions  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  to  the  State  convention. 
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The  business  will  probably  not  be  concluded 
at  this  meeting.  In  such  case,  some  member  will 
rise  and  say : 

‘^Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  I move  that 
this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  to  7 o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  1st.” 

Another  seconds  the  motion  in  the  usual  form, 
and  without  allowing  further  debate  the  chair- 
man says: 

‘‘It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  meeting 
do  now  adjourn  to  7 o’clock  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, December  1st.  All  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  ‘aye.’  ” The  negative  is  called 
and  the  result  of  the  vote  declared. 

In  case  of  a definite  adjournment,  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  adjourned  meeting  where 
it  was  left. 

In  this  case,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  no 
such  adjournment  takes  place.  The  discussion 
continues,  with  amendments,  until  all  seem  ready 
to  vote.  The  chairman  then  states  the  question 
on  the  reception  of  the  report  and  adoption  of 
resolutions  as  he  did  at  first  and  puts  the  ques- 
tion according  to  the  usual  form  as  given  above. 
If  the  vote  be  favorable  he  will  say : 

“The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting?” 
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If  delegates  are  to  be  appointed  to  the  State 
convention,  a regular  motion  will  be  made,  sec- 
onded and  put  to  vote  on  such  appointment  stat- 
ing that  the  selection  shall  be  by  ballot  or  viva 
voce.  The  chairman  will  then  await  nomina- 
tions. If  the  choice  is  to  be  viva  voce,  one  says : 
‘ ‘ I nominate  Mr.  Albert  G.  Lane  as  a delegate.  ’ ’ 
This  may  receive  a second  or  not 

The  chairman  then  says,  ‘^Mr.  Albert  G.  Lane 
is  nominated.  All  who  are  in  favor  of  his  elec- 
tion as  a delegate  will  say  ‘ aye.  ’ ’ ’ The  negative 
then,  ‘ ‘ All  who  are  opposed,  ‘ no.  ’ ’ ^ He  declares 
the  result,  and  so  treats  the  names  in  the  order 
presented.  Or  the  meeting  may  nominate  all, 
and  then  vote  at  once  on  the  whole.  In  case  of 
choice  by  ballot,  the  chairman  appoints  tellers 
and  says 

‘^Gentlemen,  prepare  your  ballots.  All  who 
are  in  favor  of  A.  G.  Lane  {or  naming  all  if  they 
are  to  be  voted  upon  together)  will  write  yes  on 
their  ballots,  and  all  who  are  opposed,  no,  and 
deposit  their  ballots  with  the  tellers.’’  The 
tellers  collect  the  ballots  and  assist  the  chairman 
in  counting  them.  The  result  of  the  vote  being 
in  the  affirmative,  the  chairman  says: 

‘‘Mr.  Lane  {or  naming  all,  if  elected)  is 
chosen  as  a delegate  (or  delegates). » 
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When,  by  this  process,  the  delegation  is  full, 
the  chairman  says : 

‘‘Gentlemen,  the  delegation  is  full,  and  stands 
as  follows  {naming  those  chosen^  or  asking  the 
secretary  to  do  so)  and  continues: 

“What  is  your  further  pleasure?’^ 

If  there  be  no  further  business,  an  appropri- 
ate resolution  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  their 
services  is  passed.  One  will  then  move  that  the 
meeting  adjourn,  another  making  a second,  and 
the  chairman  will  immediately  put  the  question 
to  vote,  it  being  not  debatable.  This  motion  be- 
ing carried,  he  will  say : 

“This  meeting  stands  adjourned  without 
day.^’ 

Should  it  be  intended  that  the  proceedings  be 
published,  the  secretary  prepares  a careful  ac- 
count and  supervises  such  publication  as  the 
meeting  may  direct. 

In  case  of  the  meeting  assumed,  in  which  there 
was  no  adjournment  to  another  time,  the  ac- 
count should  be  substantially  as  follows : 

‘ ‘ Pursuant  to  a public  notice,  a large  number 
of  the  business  men  and  other  citizens  of  Cook 
county,  irrespective  of  political  parties,  met  in 
Association  Hall,  in  Chicago,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, November  24th,  to  consider  the  subject  of  a 
change  in  the  tariff  regulations. 
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‘‘Mr.  William  H.  Evarts  was  chosen  chairman 
and  Mr.  Robert  McKnight  elected  secretary. 

“On  motion  of  {naming  the  mover),  a com- 
mittee of  five  consisting  of  {naming  the  mem- 
hers)  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject  named  in  the  call. 

“While  the  committee  was  out,  able  and  in- 
structive addresses  were  made  to  the  meeting  by 
Hon.  Samuel  Alschuler,  Hon.  V.  H.  Perkins, 
James  J.  Gray,  Esq.,  and  other  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  aTnd  county. 

“The  committee  on  resolutions,  through  the 
chairman,  (or  naming  the  one  who  presented  the 
report)  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted  {giving  the  resolutions).  « 

[If  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  were 
amended,  the  record  should  be : 

“The  committee  on  resolutions,  through  the 
chairman,  etc.,  reported  a draft,  which  was 
amended  and  adopted  in  the  following  form:”] 
“Agreeably  to  the  resolutions,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  State 
convention  at  Harrisburg  {naming  them). 

“The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

“Robert  B.  McKnigutt, 
Secretary. 

“William  H.  Evarts, 

Chairman.  ’ ’ 
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A COMPENDIUM  OF  PAKLIAMENTARY 
RULES. 

A body  regularly  organized  has  a demand  for 
a set  of  rules  which  will  expedite  its  proceedings 
and  settle  matters  of  dispute.  Such  usually 
designates  in  its  constitution,  if  it  have  one,  cer- 
tain rules,  which  will  be  specially  necessary  to 
its  government,  and  then  states  that,  on  other 
points,  the  authority  shall  be  the  laws  in  vogue 
in  some  other  assembly,  or  those  set  forth  in 
some  manual  or  digest.  Others  prepare  a code 
embodying,  usually,  what  will  be  required  in  all 
meetings,  with  such  additions  as  are  more  espe- 
cially adapted  to  their  purposes.  Unorganized, 
occasional  bodies  are  not  bound  to  any  code,  but 
it  is  customary  to  act  upon  those  which  are  gen- 
erally accepted  by  deliberative  assemblies. 

The  following  are  in  common  use,  and  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  most  ordinary  assemblies. 
They  are  suitable  as  a basis  of  a code  for  a body 
organizing  for  permanent  or  stated  work,  if  sup- 
plemented or  abridged  as  the  peculiar  nature  or 
circumstances  of  the  body  may  require: 

I. — ORGANIZATION . 

(1)  Upon  the  assembling  of  a meeting,  if  no 
one  has  been  previously  authorized  to  preside, 
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some  one  usually  addresses  the  others  on  the 
necessity  of  an  organization,  and  requests  nomi- 
nations for  a chairman.  Nominations  being 
made  (sometimes  with  a second,  sometimes  not), 
he  puts  the  question  whether  the  one  first  nom- 
inated shall  take  the  chair.  If  the  vote  be  nega- 
tive, action  is  taken  on  the  other  names  in  the 
order  they  were  mentioned,  until  a chairman  is 
appointed.  The  presiding  officer,  who  is  usually 
denominated  chairman,  president,  moderator, 
etc.,  takes  the  chair,  and  continues  the  organiza- 
tion by  asking  for  nominations  for  secretary  (or 
clerk)  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  thought 
best. 

(2)  The  organization  thus  effected  is  fre- 
quently sufficient;  but,  if  it  be  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  officers  or  to  select  them 
more  deliberately,  it  is  customary  to  consider  the 
above-described  organization  temporary,  and  re- 
fer the  matter  of  permanent  organization  to  a 
committee,  usually  with  power  to  make  nomina- 
tions for  the  offices,  upon  whose  report  the  meet- 
ing organizes,  either  in  conformity  thereto  or 
with  modifications,  which  modifications  may 
amount  to  an  entire  rejection  of  the  report. 

(3)  When  the  members  of  an  assembly  are 
representatives  of  others  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine, before  entering  upon  the  regular  pro- 
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ceedings,  who  are  duly  chosen  members.  This 
bars  unauthorized  persons  from  the  proceedings, 
and  procures  a list  of  members  for  use  in  the 
appointment  of  committees,  and  other  business. 
Usually  a committee  on  credentials  is  appointed 
to  prepare  such  a list,  and  often  is  empowered  to 
investigate  rival  claims,  if  any  be  presented. 
When  a member’s  right  to  a seat  is  in  dispute, 
he  should  be  allowed  a hearing,  and  then  with- 
draw until  the  case  is  decided.  He  may,  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  meeting,  retain  his  seat  during 
action  on  his  case,  but  should  take  no  part  in  the 
discussion  and  vote.  It  being  a universally  ac- 
cepted principle  that  those  whose  claims  as 
members  are  in  question  have  no  rights  in  the 
proceedings,  only  those  should  be  selected  as  offi- 
cers or  members  of  committees  whose  rights  or 
claims  are  not  so  questioned. 

IL  — QUORUM. 

In  all  regular  bodies  it  is  necessary  that  a cer- 
tain number  of  the  members,  called  a quorum, 
should  meet  and  participate,  in  order  to  transact 
business;  otherwise,  haste  and  unfairness  are 
possible  or  matters  may  be  decided  by  a number 
too  small  to  be  considered  representative  of  the 
will  of  the  membership.  This  number  may  be 
determined  by  a constitutional  provision,  by  law, 
by  custom^  or  not  be  named  at  all.  In  the  last 
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instance  a majority  of  the  members  is  requisite. 

If,  at  the  beginning  of  a meeting,  or  during  its 
progress,  it  is  ascertained  that  a quorum  is  not 
present,  a less  number  may  be  called  to  order, 
but  can  do  nothing  more  than  adjourn,  except 
in  such  bodies  as  have  provisions  for  compelling 
the  attendance  of  members. 

III.— DECISION. 

In  most  questions  and  elections  the  majority 
of  votes  of  those  present  constitute  the  will  of 
the  body— in  some,  a majority  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership ; but  a special  provision  may  change  this. 
In  legislative  assemblies,  for  instance,  even  one- 
fourth  may  require  the  yeas  and  nays.  Changes 
in  any  rule  of  order  may  require  a vote  of  two- 
thirds,  or  even  more.  In  elections  where  more 
than  two  receive  votes  a plurality  only  is  often 
required.  The  president  and  secretary  are  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  a meeting,  and,  hence, 
should  be  chosen  by  such  a vote  as  will  insure 
their  retention  in  office  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  Their  election,  therefore,  requires 
a major  vote,  with  a few  exceptions.  Otherwise, 
since  they  are  subject  to  removal  by  the  body 
electing  them,  they  may  be  deposed  by  a major- 
ity formed  from  those  who  have  voted  for  two 
or  more  rival  candidates. 
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IV.— DUTIES  OP  OFFICERS. 

( 1 ) The  presiding  officer  has,  in  the  main,  the 
following  duties  to  perform:  Call  the  meeting 
to  order  at  the  appointed  time;  announce  the 
order  of  business  at  the  several  stages;  receive 
motions  regularly  made;  put  to  vote  the  ques- 
tions and  announce  the  result;  receive  and  an- 
nounce to  the  assembly  messages  and  communi- 
cations; sign,  when  directed,  the  acts,  orders  or 
other  proceedings  of  the  assembly;  give  infor- 
mation, when  referred  to,  on  a point  of  order  or 
usage;  name  the  members  of  committees  when 
no  other  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment ; 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  established  rules  of 
order,  and  general  order  and  decorum;  repre- 
sent impartially  the  will  of  the  assembly,  and 
guard  its  general  interests. 

(2)  If  the  organization  has  vice-presidents, 
the  duties  of  the  presiding  officer  will  devolve 
upon  one  of  these  in  his  absence,  or  in  case  of 
his  leaving  the  chair  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. If  no  vice-president  has  been  chosen, 
in  the  absence  of  the  presiding  officer  a chair- 
man or  president  pro  tempore  is  appointed,  in 
the  choice  of  whom  the  secretary  or  clerk  should 
conduct  the  proceedings.  The  presiding  officer 
should  stand  when  putting  a question,  but  may 
sit  while  reading. 
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(3)  The  duties  of  the  secretary  or  clerk  are: 
To  call  the  roll  of  the  assembly  whenever  or- 
^dered,  noting  the  answers  on  the  yeas  and  nays; 
to  take  notes  of  all  proceedings,  making  entries 
in  the  records  of  all  things  done  in  the  assem- 
bly; to  notify  committees  of  their  appointment 
and  the  business  to  them  referred;  to  read  all 
papers,  etc.,  when  ordered;  to  sign,  sometimes 
with  the  presiding  officer,  the  acts  and  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly;  to  guard  all  the  pa- 
pers and  documents  of  the  assembly  and  have 
them  for  convenient  reference;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, to  make  an  entry  of  what  is  merely  pro- 
posed or  moved,  without  coming  to  a vote,  and  to 
take  notes  of  all  or  particular  speeches.  He  is 
expected  to  stand  while  reading  or  calling  a roll. 
If  he  have  no  assistant,  his  place  is  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  one  to  act  pro  tempore. 

V.— PRESENTATION  OF  BUSINESS. 

(1)  Proceedings  are  ordinarily  initiated  by 
some  member  submitting  a motion  or  proposi- 
tion to  the  assembly,  or  presenting  a communi- 
cation from  one  who  is  not  a member. 

(2)  In  speaking  to  an  assembly,  whether  to 
present  a proposition,  petition  or  other  commu- 
nication, to  make  or  second  a motion,  to  make 
a mere  statement,  or  to  make  an  address  in  de- 
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bate,  one  must  rise,  address  the  presiding  officer 
by  his  proper  title,  and  wait  until  recognized  by 
name.  He  then  has  obtained  the  floor  and  may 
proceed  with  his  business. 

(3)  In  case  two  members  or  more  rise  and 
address  the  chair  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
he  can  not  decide  who  rose  first,  the  one  first 
heard  is  entitled  to  his  recognition.  Should  his 
decision  be  unsatisfactory,  any  member  may 
question  it  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion  another 
was  first  up,  and  get  the  sense  of  the  assembly 
as  to  which  of  the  members  shall  have  the  floor. 
The  question  should  first  be  taken  whether  the 
one  announced  by  the  presiding  officer  should 
have  the  floor,  and  if  the  vote  be  negative  their 
action  should  be  taken  upon  the  one  for  whom 
the  floor  is  claimed  against  him. 

(4)  A member  desiring  to  put  a motion  be- 
fore an  assembly  draws  it  up  and  introduces  it 
in  the  form  in  which  he  desires  it  to  pass.  If  it 
receives  a second  it  may  then  be  put  to  question. 

(5)  A petition  or  other  communication  from 
persons  not  members  should  be  signed  by  the 
petitioner,  or  one  other  communicating,  in  his 
own  name,  unless  he  be  sick,  or  be  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  should  be  offered  by  some 
member  to  whom  it  has  been  intrusted.  The 
member  so  presenting  a petition  should  be  in- 
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formed  of  its  purport,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
state  its  substance  when  offering  it  and  be  ready 
to  say  that  he  believes  it  to  be  in  proper  form 
and  free  from  objectionable  features.  The 
member,  in  presenting  the  petition,  states  its 
substance,  lays  it  before  the  assembly  and  moves 
it  be  received,  or  resumes  his  seat  without  such 
motion,  which  may  be  made  by  another.  If  it 
obtains  a second  the  question  is  put  whether  it 
shall  be  received.  Usually,  however,  a petition 
is  received  by  the  presiding  officer,  requiring  no 
motion  on  reception  unless  objection  be  made. 
After  its  reception  the  clerk  reads  the  petition 
to  the  assembly,  sometimes  by  motion  of  the 
assembly,  before  any  order  regarding  it  can  be 
made.  It  is  then  ready  for  action  to  grant, 
postpone  or  lay  on  the  table  for  further  exami- 
nation. 

(6)  A member  submitting  a principal  motion, 
or  one  offering  an  amendment  to  such,  which 
requires  additional  words,  must  reduce  the  same 
to  writing.  Incidental  motions,  such  as  for  ad- 
journment, laying  on  the  table,  postponement, 
etc.,  are  not  subject  to  this  rule.  If  the  mover 
of  a principal  motion,  or  an  amendment  to  one, 
fails  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer may  refuse  to  receive  it,  or  may  himself  put 
it  in  writing. 
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(7)  A motion  must  receive  a second,  as  a 
rule,  before  action  can  be  taken,  though  in  rou- 
tine business  motions  pass  without  this.  In  some 
privileged  or  particular  proceedings,  also,  a sec- 
ond is  not  necessary,  while  in  a few,  motions 
must  be  seconded  by  more  than  one  member.  A 
second  is  not  necessary,  for  instance,  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  order  of  the  assembly,  as  the  order 
of  the  day,  observance  of  decorum  or  regularity 
in  proceedings. 

(8)  After  a motion  has  been  made  and  sec- 
onded, the  presiding  officer  states  it,  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  discussion.  Previous  to  the  state- 
ment it  is  not  in  order  to  speak  on  it  or  to  make 
other  motions.  After  the  statement  of  a ques- 
tion it  belongs  to  the  assembly,  and  can  be  with- 
drawn only  by  leave  of  the  assembly,  which 
must  be  given  by  a regular  motion.  The  restric- 
tion as  to  modifications,  withdrawal  or  sugges- 
tions by  the  mover  do  not  apply  previous  to 
the  statement  of  a question.  When  the  motion 
IS  once  under  the  control  of  the  assembly  the 
presiding  officer  must  state  it,  or  cause  it  to  be 
read,  if  in  writing,  as  often  as  a member  wishes 
it,  for  his  information.  At  this  stage  of  a mo- 
tion— i.  e.,  after  statement— other  motions  can 
not  be  entertained,  except  such  as  in  their  na- 
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ture  are  previous  and  entitled  to  be  first  de- 
cided. 

VI.— ACTION  ON  MOTIONS. 

(1)  If  a proposition  be  made  in  such  form 
that  the  assembly  is  ready  to  act  upon  it,  the 
question  may  be  put  at  once,  and  the  result  de- 
termined. If,  however,  the  assembly  desires  to 
suppress  the  proposition  altogether,  a motion 
for  indefinite  postponement  is  common. 

(2)  If  the  assembly  desire  to  entertain  the 
proposition,  but  not  immediately,  action  may 
be  delayed  for  further  information  or  exami- 
nation, or  to  give  place  to  more  pressing  busi- 
ness, by  a motion  to  postpone  or  lie  on  the 
table. 

(3)  The  substance  of  a proposition  may  be 
acceptable,  but  the  form  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  assembly  cannot  give  the  necessary  consid- 
eration for  modifying  the  form.  It  is  then 
proper  to  refer  the  matter  to  a committee  for 
revision. 

(4)  If  it  is  desired  to  suppress  debate  on  a 
question,  it  is  the  practice  to  move  the  previous 
question. 

(5)  The  proposition  being  acceptable,  and  the 
form  satisfactory,  the  assembly  may  desire  to 
alter  or  amend ; in  which  case  a motion  to  amend 
is  the  common  one. 
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VII.  MOTIONS:  THEIR  NATURE  AND  HOW  MADE. 

(1)  Indefinite  Postponement.— A motion: 
may  be  entirely  suppressed  without  a di^ 
rect  vote  upon  it  by  an  indefinite  postpone^ 
ment,  i.  e.,  a postponement  without  setting  fig- 
day  for  further  consideration.  If  this  question 
be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  can- 
not be  renewed;  if  in  the  negative,  it  has  no 
effect,  the  question  being  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  assembly. 

(2)  Definite  Postponement.— When  it  is 
desired,  for  any  reason,  to  defer  the  considera- 
tion of  a question  to  a future  time,  a motion  to 
postpone  to  a day  named  is  the  most  common. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  wished  to  effect  a 
practical  indefinite  postponement;  this  can  be 
done  by  fixing  a day  which  will  ordinarily  prove 
to  be  beyond  the  close  of  the  session.  Such  a 
motion  is  substantially  one  for  indefinite  post- 
ponement. 

(3)  Lay  on  the  Table. — The  assembly  may 
put  off  a question  for  further  consideration  by 
a motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  The  decision  being- 
affirmative,  the  matter  so  deferred  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  convenience  of  the  assembly,  although,, 
strictly,  no  further  action  is  in  order  on  the 
same  day.  The  motion  may,  however,  specify 
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that  the  question  shall  lie  on  the  table  until 
some  other  topic  shall  be  disposed  of.  The  mo- 
tion, at  the  proper  time,  to  proceed  with  the 
subject  is  that  the  assembly  ‘‘do  now  consider 
the  subject  in  question.’’  Sometimes  a motion 
is  made  to  take  from  the  table.  If  this  be 
seconded,  stated  and  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
the  main  question  is  before  the  assembly.  A 
negative  decision  on  taking  up  leaves  the  ques- 
tion on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
is  sometimes  intended  as  a final  disposition  of  a 
matter,  and,  whether  so  designed  or  not,  has  that 
effect  when  no  step  is  made  to  consider  or  take 
it  up. 

(4)  Commitment.— To  secure  a more  delib- 
erate consideration  of  a matter,  to  gain  further 
information  upon  it,  or  to  improve  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented,  a motion  is  usually  made 
to  refer  to  a committee;  a committee’s  report 
may  also  be  re-committed.  This  committee 
should  be  the  regular  one  whose  duties  embrace 
the  subject,  if  there  be  such;  otherwise  the  mo- 
tion should  be  to  refer  to  a special  committee, 
whose  character  should  be  named  in  the  mo- 
tion. If  there  be  doubt  as  to  whether  the  func- 
tions of  the  standing  committee  named  extend 
to  the  matter,  and  motions  are  made  for  a refer- 
ence to  that  committee,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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a special  committee,  the  question  regarding  the 
former  should  be  first  put.  A part  of  a subject 
may  be  referred  to  a committee,  or  different 
parts  to  different  committees.  If  the  committee 
be  instructed  as  to  the  duties  assigned,  such  in- 
struction must  be  strictly  followed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  instructions,  the  committee  has  full 
power  to  report  in  any  manner  consistent  with 
the  received  forms  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings. A committee’s  authority  -on  the  matter 
referred,  as  well  as  on  the  time  and  manner  of 
proceeding,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  order 
instituting  it.  It  can  act  only  upon  what  is 
committed,  and  is  not  authorized  to  change  the 
subject  by  amending.  A Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  subject  to  the  same  rule. 

(5)  Previous  Question.— In  the  United 
States  the  previous  question  is  mainly  used 
to  suppress  debate  on  the  main  question.  The 
motion  being  made  and  seconded,  the  presiding 
officer,  without  delay,  states  the  question  and 
asks,  ‘‘Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?” 
If  the  decision  be  affirmative,  the  main  question 
must  be  immediately  put,  without  debate  or  fur- 
ther consideration,  the  result  being  the  will  of 
the  assembly  on  such  main  question.  If  the  de- 
cision on  the  previous  question  be  negative,  the 
effect,  in  the  United  States  House  of  Represen- 
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tatives,  is  to  remove  the  main  question  from  the 
house  for  the  day ; which  is,  also,  usage  in  most 
other  bodies.  In  some  places  such  negative  de- 
cision leaves  the  main  question  under  debate 
at  any  time  during  the  sitting.  The  mover  may 
have  different  ends  in  view  at  different  times. 
He  may  desire  to  secure  an  immediate  vote  oh 
the  main  question,  judging  the  assembly  to  be  in 
an  attitude  at  the  time  to  give  such  a decision 
as  he  may  wish.  In  this  case  he,  of  course, 
wishes  the  decision  on  the  previous  question  to 
be  affirmative.  If  he  wishes  to  remove  the  prin- 
cipal question  from  the  assembly,  without  a 
vote,  he  will  move  the  previous  question  at  a 
time  when  he  thinks  the  house  is  not  ready  for 
it,  and  will  give  a negative  decision  on  the  pre- 
vious question.  Again,  he  may  desire  to  ex- 
pedite the  proceedings  by  forcing  the  assembly 
to  an  immediate  disposition,  in  some  form,  of 
the  matter  before  it. 

VIII.— AMENDMENTS. 

'(1)  By  the  Mover.— After  a motion  has 
been  stated  by  the  presiding  officer  as  a ques- 
tion, the  mover  may  modify  it  only  by  general 
consent.  If  such  modification  be  objected  to, 
the  mover  must  gain  permission  of  the  assem- 
bly, by  a motion,  second  and  statement,  before 
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he  can  modify  his  motion.  When  an  amend- 
ment has  been  moved  and  seconded  by  another, 
the  mover  sometimes  consents  to  it,  and  the 
amendment  is  made  without  a question  being' 
taken;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  general 
consent,  and,  in  case  of  objection,  can  not  be 
effected  excepting  by  a regular  question.  Be- 
fore a question  has  been  stated  the  mover  may 
modify  or  withdraw,  but  after  the  statement^ 
in  the  absence  of  general  consent,  he  can  take 
such  a course  only  as  any  other  member. 

(2)  Blanks.— The  mover  may  leave  blanks 
to  be  filled  by  the  assembly.  If  these  are  for 
numbers  and  times,  motions  to  fill  them  are  to 
be  decided  before  the  principal  question.  If 
they  are  for  provisions  of  a nature  similar  to 
the  main  question,  they  are  filled  by  the  same 
method  as  amendments  by  insertion  of  words 
are  made.  Blanks  for  times  and  numbers  are 
filled  upon  motions,  and  each  may  be  consid- 
ered apart  from  the  others.  The  more  common 
and  convenient  mode,  however,  is  for  several 
motions  to  be  made  and  then  arranged  in  such 
order  as  will  best  secure  an  agreement  of  the 
assembly.  In  filling  blanks  with  numbers  and 
times  it  is  the  rule  to  begin  at  a point  where 
the  least  number  will  probably  agree,  and  re- 
cede or  advance  until  the  requisite  agreement 
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is  secured.  In  cases  in  which  the  greater  in- 
cludes the  less,  as  in  fixing  a limit  to  a sentence, 
the  questions  begin  from  the  greatest  number 
and  the  longest  time,  and  recede  toward  the 
lowest  number  and  nearest  time.  When  the  less 
includes  the  greater,  as  when  an  assembly  shall 
finally  adjourn,  the  question  must  begin  with 
the  least  and  advance  until  the  proper  agree- 
ment is  secured.  This  order,  nevertheless,  is 
far  from  uniform.  Most  legislative  assemblies 
regulate  this  by  special  rules. 

(3)  Division.— It  a motion  embraces  two  or 
more  parts  so  distinct  as  to  admit  of  division 
into  independent  questions,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  assembly  would  approve  a part,  and 
not  the  whole,  a motion  is  frequently  divided 
into  separate  questions,  to  be  decided  apart 
from  one  another,  the  division  being  effected 
by  a regular  motion,  made  and  seconded.  In 
this  case  the  mover  should  state  how  he  intends 
to  make  the  division,  and  his  motion  is  subject  to 
amendment,  in  like  manner  as  others  of  the 
character  of  amendments.  Sometimes  delibera- 
tive assemblies  provide  for  these  divisions,  when 
the  question  is  susceptible  of  them,  upon  the 
mere  demand  of  a member;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  such  provision,  one  member’s  demand  alone 
is  not  sufficient.  In  cases  of  division  the  pre- 
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siding  officer  must  decide  into  how  many  parts 
a motion  can  be  divided,  or,  indeed,  whether  it 
is  divisible  at  all,  i.  e,,  whether  the  question  com- 
prehends parts  so  distinct  that  in  the  absence 
of  one  or  more,  the  others  shall  be  entire. 

(4)  Union  and  Separation.— When  two  or 
more  parts  of  a motion  may  be  better  united 
into  one,  usually  one  is  rejected,  and  then  its 
substance  incorporated  as  an  amendment.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  one  part  may  be  better  resolved 
into  two,  any  part  may  be  cast  out  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment,  and  put  into  a separate  part 
as  an  amendment.  In  either  of  the  cases  named 
it  is  still  better  to  refer  the  matter  to  a commit- 
tee, when  consistent  with  the  proceedings. 

(5)  Striking  Out  and  Inserting.— When 
an  amendment  on  striking  out  has  been  rejected, 
although  a motion  to  strike  out  just  the  same 
words  would  not  be  in  order,  it  is  allowed  to 
move  to  strike  out  the  same,  or  a part,  together 

" with  other  words,  provided  the  amendment  is 
substantially  different  from  the  one  rejected. 
So,  too,  when  an  amendment  has  been  adopted 
striking  out  a part,  it  is  not  allowable  to  move 
the  insertion  of  merely  the  same,  but  it  is  in 
order  to  move  to  insert  the  same  or  a part,  with 
such  additions  as  will  make  the  insertion  pro- 
posed actually  different  from  what  was  struck 
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out.  A proposed  amendment  to  strike  out  a 
paragraph  may  be  itself  amended  by  striking 
out  a part  of  the  paragraph,  by  inserting  words, 
or  by  both.  Those  who  desire  to  retain  such 
paragraph,  but  in  an  amended  form,  must  se- 
cure their  amendment  before  the  question  is  put 
on  striking  out;  for  the  vote  on  striking  out, 
ivhether  affirmative  or  negative,  according  to 
rules  already  given,  prevents  further  amend- 
ments. In  stating  a question  on  striking  out, 
the  passage  to  be  amended  is  read  as  it  stands, 
the  words  to  be  struck  out  then  named,  and 
finally  the  entire  passage  as  it  will  be  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Agreeably  to  the  rules  on  amendments  by 
striking  out,  it  is  not  allowable,  when  an  amend- 
ment to  insert  has  been  rejected,  to  move  the  in- 
sertion of  the  same ; nor,  when  an  insertion  has 
hy  wote  been  agreed  to,  can  one  move  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  same;  but  it  is  in  order  to  move  the 
insertion  and  rejection,  respectively,  of  the  same 
or  a part,  provided  additions  be  made  which 
shall  make  them  essentially  different  questions 
from  those  just  acted  upon.  A proposed  amend- 
ment to  insert  a paragraph  may  be  amended 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  described  above  on 
striking  out  one.  So,  too,  those  who  desire  to 
[amend  a paragraph  which  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
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sert  as  an  amendment,  must  secure  their  amend- 
ment thereto  before  the  vote  on  amendment  by 
insertion  is  taken.  The  order  in  stating  an 
.amendment  by  insertion  is  to  read  the  passage 
to  be  amended,  then  the  words  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert,  and  finally  the  passage  as  it  will 
stand  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

A question  on  amending  by  striking  out  and 
inserting  is  susceptible  of  division,  and  such 
division  must  be  made  by  order  of  the  assembly, 
by  a regular  motion  and  vote,  or  by  demand, 
under  special  rule,  of  a member.  If  such  di- 
vision be  made,  the  vote  should  first  be  taken 
on  striking  out.  If  this  be  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative, then  the  vote  on  inserting  is  taken; 
but  if  the  vote  on  striking  out  be  negative,  that 
on  inserting  falls.  On  such  division,  each  part 
is  subject  to  the  same  proceedings  as  if  it  were 
a separate  question.  If  the  question  to  strike 
out  and  insert  is  put  undivided  and  the  vote  is 
negative,  the  same  motion  may  not  be  renewed ; 
but  it  is  in  order  to  move  to  strike  out  the  words 
which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  reject,  or  a 
part  of  them,  with  others,  and  insert  the  same 
as  proposed  before;  or  to  make  any  other  com- 
bination by  striking  out  and  inserting,  which 
will  be  an  essentially  different  proposition  from 
the  one  rejected.  If  the  vote  on  striking  out 
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and  inserting  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  it 
cannot  be  moved  to  strike  out  what  has  been  in- 
serted, nor  to  insert  what  has  been  taken  out^ 
or  a part  thereof;  but  a motion  is  in  order  to 
insert  or  strike  out,  or  both,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  motion  shall  really  differ  from  the 
question  agreed  upon. 

A proposed  amendment  on  striking  out  and 
inserting  may  be  amended  by  striking  out  from 
and  inserting  in  either  or  both  paragraphs  pro- 
posed to  be  struck  out  and  inserted,  and  this 
may  be  done  as  other  amendments.  Those  who 
desire  to  amend  either  of  the  paragraphs  which 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  and  insert,  must  se- 
cure the  amendments  before  the  question  comes 
to  a vote,  because  after  a negative  vote  a part 
which  the  assembly  has  refused  to  strike  out 
can  not  be  amended,  nor  can  that  which  it  has 
refused  to  insert  be  moved  again;  and  after 
an  affirmative  vote  that  which  has  been  inserted 
can  not  be  amended,  nor  can  that  which  has 
been  taken  out  be  moved  again.  A motion  on 
striking  out  and  inserting  should  be  stated  as 
those  named  before,  namely;  first,  the  reading 
of  the  passage  proposed  to  be  amended  as  it 
stands,  then  the  words  which  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  and  insert,  and,  finally,  the  whole 
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passage  as  it  will  stand  if  the  amendment  shall 
prevail. 

(6)  Amendment  to  an  Amendment.— An 
original  amendment  is  itself  susceptible  of 
amendment,  but  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment cannot  be  further  amended.  One  may, 
however,  bring  about  the  effect  of  such  third 
amendment  by  securing  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  then  renew- 
ing it  in  whatever  form  he  wished  to  amend  it. 
That  which  an  assembly  has  by  vote  agreed 
upon,  whether  in  adopting  or  rejecting  an 
amendment,  can  not  be  subsequently  amended 
or  altered;  nor  can  that  which  has  been  rejected 
as  an  amendment  be  again  moved.  If  a pro- 
posed amendment  is  inconsistent  with  one  that 
has  been  already  adopted  by  the  assembly,  this 
is  sufficient  ground  for  rejection  by  the  assem- 
bly, but  its  suppression  does  not  come  within 
the  powers  of  the  presiding  officer.  When  two 
or  more  distinct  parts  are  embodied  in  a propo- 
sition, amendments  to  them  should  be  made  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur.  An  amendment 
to  a later  part  may  not  be  followed  by  one  to  a 
previous  part;  but  the  same  effect  may  be  se- 
cured by  giving  notice  regarding  a previous  sec- 
tion, that  one  proposes  an  amendment  to  a fol- 
lowing section.  A sub-amendment  takes  prece- 
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dence,  on  the  vote,  over  an  original  amendment ; 
but,  of  several  sub-amendments  which  often  oc- 
cur, no  one  has,  in  its  nature,  precedence  over 
the  others,  and  they  should  be  brought  to  vote 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  proposed. 

(7)  Changing  Original  Intent.— It  is  in  or- 
der to  propose  an  amendment  which  is  not  only 
incompatible  with  the  intent  of  the  main  ques- 
tion, but  directly  opposed  to  it,  excepting  in  the 
few  assemblies  which  have  a special  rule  regu- 
lating this.  A series  of  resolutions  is  often 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  ‘‘resolved 
that,’’  together  with  the  preamble,  perhaps,  if 
there  be  one,  and  inserting  an  entirely  different 
series.  Legislative  bodies  frequently  amend 
bills  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  a new  bill.  By  such  amendments 
a proposition  is  often  so  changed  that  its  origi- 
nal supporters  are  compelled  to  vote  against  it ; 
and  sometimes  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  original  motion,  being  sufficient  in  number, 
adopt  this  plan  of  passing  a measure  against 
the  wishes  of  their  opponents  at  a time  when 
such  opponents  desired  to  gain  some  advantage. 

IX. —precedence. 

When  a question  is  regularly  before  an  as- 
sembly, no  other  is  in  order,  except  “privileged 
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questions/’  (which  are  those  relative  to  adjourn- 
ment, to  the  privileges  of  the  assembly  or  its 
individual  members,  and  to  the  orders  of  the 
day)  ; ^‘subsidiary  questions”  (which  are,  to 
lie  on  the  table,  the  previous  question,  post- 
ponement, indefinitely  or  to  a certain  time,  com- 
mitment and  amendment)  ; and  “incidental 
questions,”  (which  are  questions  relating  to  or- 
der, to  reading  of  documents,  leave  for  with- 
drawal of  a motion,  suspension  of  a rule  and 
amending  an  amendment). 

(1)  Adjournment.— The  motion  to  adjourn 
is  almost  always  in  order.  But  if  it  has  been 
decided  in  the  negative  the  motion  cannot  be 
renewed  without  some  intervening  business,  as, 
for  instance,  the  proposition  of  some  question, 
the  reading  of  a journal,  or  a part  of  it.  When 
a question  is  pending,  a motion  simply  to  ad- 
journ is  in  order,  if  it  does  not  specify  a par- 
ticular time,  and  is  not  subject  to  debate  or 
amendment;  but,  if  no  other  question  is  before 
the  assembly,  a motion  to  adjourn  may  be 
amended,  as  other  questions.  In  general,  if  the 
nature  of  a pending  question  is  involved  in  a 
motion  to  adjourn,  debate  on  the  latter  is  allow- 
able. 

Unless  a time  has  been  previously  fixed,  the 
assembly,  upon  passing  a question  of  adjourn- 
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ment,  is  adjourned  to  the  next  sitting.  A ques- 
tion pending  when  a vote  on  adjournment  is 
passed  is  removedHProm  before  the  assembly,  and 
can  be  brought  up  again  only  in  the  usual  way. 
When  an  assembly  adjourns  without  a time 
fixed  for  re-assembling,  the  business  is  not  usu- 
ally resumed  at  the  next  meeting,  where  the  ad- 
journment left  it,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
the  adjournment  is  to  the  next  regular  sitting, 
as  determined  by  custom  or  the  organic  law  of 
the  assembly. 

(2)  Privileges.— When  the  privileges  of  the 
assembly,  or  of  its  individual  members,  are  in- 
fringed, as  by  a disturbance  of  any  kind,  ques- 
tions on  privileges  take  precedence  over  all  ques- 
tions, except  that  of  adjournment.  When  such 
question  of  privilege  has  been  decided,  business 
is  resumed  at  the  point  where  the  suspension 
occurred. 

(3)  Orders  of  the  Day.— Matters  that  may 
have  been  assigned  to  a certain  day  or  hour  for 
consideration  are  called  ^‘the  orders  of  the  day,” 
and  a motion  for  the  order  or  orders  of  the  day, 
when  the  time  appointed  arrives,  takes-  prece- 
dence over  all  other  questions  or  motions  pend- 
ing, or  which  may  arise,  except  those  of  adjourn- 
ment and  of  privileges.  Such  questions  are  in- 
troduced by  moving  to  proceed  to  the  orders 
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of  the  day,  and  such  orders  must  be  taken  up 
in  the  succession  determined  by  the  record.  An 
order  fixed  for  a particular  hour  takes  prece- 
dence over  others  when  that  hour  arrives,  un- 
less, in  the  course  of  previous  proceedings,  it 
has  come  up  in  regular  order  and  been  decided. 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  an  order  of  the  day, 
which  has  been  set  for  a particular  hour,  may 
be  taken  up  with  other  orders,  and,  if  not 
sooner  reached,  has  an  exclusive  claim  to  the 
hour  fixed  for  it.  If  orders  of  the  day  are  not 
disposed  of  on  the  day  assigned  they  fall,  and 
can  come  up  only  by  a renewal,  excepting  in 
the  few  bodies  which  have  provided  that,  in 
case  of  a failure  to  dispose  of  them,  the  orders 
for  a special  day  shall  stand  for  every  follow- 
ing day  until  they  receive  action. 

(4)  Points  of  Order.— When,  in  the  course 
of  any  proceedings,  a question  arises  on  a breach 
of  or  departure  from  the  rules  of  order,  this 
question  supersedes  the  main  question  from 
which  it  arose,  and,  after  its  decision,  the  origi- 
nal question  is  regularly  before  the  assembly, 
unless  its  decision  has  been  reached  in  the  in- 
cidental question.  A question  of  order  is  not 
stated  for^the  assembly's  decision,  but  the  pre- 
siding officer,  either  of  his  own  accord  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  a member,  may  decide  that  a de- 
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parture  has  or  has  not  been  made  from  the 
rules.  Should  his  decision  be  unsatisfactory^ 
one  member  may  object  to  it  and  have  the  as- 
sembly decide  it,  which  is  called  an  ^‘appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.”  The  presid- 
ing officer  then  states  the  question,  the 

decision  of  the  Chair  he  the  decision  of  the 
assembly?^ ^ when  the  assembly  may  debate  and 
decide  this  question  as  others,  the  presiding 
officer,  however,  being  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  debate.  Although  a point  of  order,  when 
made  by  the  presiding  officer  or  a member,  is 
not  debatable  as  questions  which  are  for  a vote 
of  the  assembly,  and  although  the  presiding  of- 
ficer may  decide  such  point  without  allowing 
any  one  to  express  his  opinion  regarding  it^ 
he  may^  before  giving  his  decision,  obtain  the 
views  of  others. 

(5)  Reading  of  Papers.— A member  has  fhe 
right  to  have  a paper  read  at  least  once  when 
it  has  been  laid  before  the  assembly  for  action,, 
and  a demand  for  the  same  should  be  followed 
by  the  Clerk’s  or  Secretary’s  reading;  but  a 
member  does  not  have  the  right  to  read  matter 
foreign  to  the  question,  without  leave  by  vote 
or  general  consent.  Papers  relating  to  a prop- 
osition are  usually  included  in  a reference  ta 
a committee  when  such  is  made.  In  a debate,  if 
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a reading  meets  objection,  a question  on  the 
same  must  be  made  and  decided  as  other  inci- 
dental questions. 

(6)  Withdrawal.— It  has  been  noted  that, 
when  a motion  has  been  once  stated,  it  cannot 
be  modified  or  withdrawn  by  the  mover,  with- 
out general  consent  or  a unanimous  vote.  If 
such  general  consent  be  given,  or  the  vote  on 
permission  to  withdraw  be  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  motion  is  removed  from  the  assembly ; 
but,  should  the  consent  of  the  assembly  not  be 
given,  the  business  proceeds  as  if  the  consent 
had  not  been  asked. 

(71  Suspension  of  Rules.— When  a proposed 
proceeding  is  desirable,  but  is  prevented  by  a 
rule,  it  is  the  practice  to  suspend  the  rule,  which 
can  be  done  only  by  a question  and  regular 
vote.  Such  motion,  of  course,  takes  precedence 
over  the  vote  on  the  proceeding  in  question. 
The  suspension  usually  requires  more  than  a 
majority  vote,  according  as  the  assembly  may 
determine. 

{8)  Subsidiary  Motions  Modified.— The  sub- 
sidiary motions  named  above  (ix.)  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  be  applied  to  one  another;  for  instance,  a 
motion  on  commitment,  amendment  of  a main 
question,  or  postponement,  may  not  be  subject 
to  one  on  the  previous  question,  nor  may  a 
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previous  question,  commitment,  &c.,  be  post- 
poned. But  a motion  on  postponement,  commit- 
ment, or  original  amendment  may  be  amended— 
for  this  is  calculated  to  assist  the  question  to 
which  it  is  applied,  while  the  others  are  de- 
signed to  dispose  of  or  suppress  a subject.  The 
previous  question,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be 
amended. 

(9)  Previous  Question.— The  previous  ques- 
tion, if  made  before  a motion  on  postponement, 
commitment  or  amendment,  takes  precedence 
over  them,  nor  is  a main  question  subject  to 
one  to  postpone,  commit  or  amend  after  the 
previous  question  has  been  put  and  the  vote 
taken  upon  it.  The  principal  question  must 
then  have  attention,  because,  if  the  previous 
question  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  vote 
on  the  main  question  must  be  put  without  delay, 
while,  if  it  be- negative,  the  main  question  is 
taken,  for  the  time,  from  the  assembly. 

(10)  Eeference  to  Committee.— a motion 
for  reference  to  a committee  may  be  amended 
by  an  entire  change  of  the  committee  to  which 
it  is  moved  to  refer  it,  by  changing  the  number 
of  the  committee,  or  adding  instructions.  In 
case  of  an  affirmative  vote  on  commitment,  the 
main  question  is  removed  from  the  assembly, 
and  is,  of  course,  not  subject  to  further  action 
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at  the  time;  if  negative,  the  main  question  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  assembly,  and  subject 
to  any  disposition.  The  motion  on  commitment 
takes  precedence  over  one  on  amendment,  and, 
also,  over  one  on  the  previous  question,  or  on 
postponement,  if  first  made. 

(11)  Lay  on  the  Table.— An  affirmative 
vote  to  lay  on  the  table  removes  the  principal 
question,  with  all  motions  connected  with  it, 
from  the  assembly.  The  main  question  may  be 
taken  up  by  a motion  and  vote  when  it  desires. 
A negative  vote  leaves  the  main  question  just  as 
it  was  before  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
made. 

(12)  Postponement. — A question  on  indefi- 
nite postponement  may  be  amended  by  insert- 
ing a particular  time,  and  this  amendment  may 
in  turn  receive  a sub-amendment.  The  effect  of 
a sub-amendment  may  be  secured  by  a rejection 
of  the  original  amendment  and  the  substitution 
of  a time  different  from  that  which  it  embodied. 
A motion  to  postpone  to  a particular  day  may 
be  amended  by  substituting  a different  time ; but 
the  better  mode  is  to  proceed  as  in  filling  blanks. 
Such  a motion  supersedes  those  for  the  previous 
question,  amendment  and  commitment,  if  made 
first.  An  affirmative  vote  on  commitment  re- 
move a question  from  the  house  with  all  that 
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is  subsidiary  and  incidental;  a negative  vote 
leaves  the  proposition  subject  to  action  as  before. 

(13)  Amendments.— A question  on  amend- 
ment may  supersede  one  on  indefinite  postpone- 
ment or  previous  question,  if  made  before  them, 
but  is  itself  superseded  by  one  on  definite  post- 
ponement or  on  commitment. 

(14)  Summary  of  Precedence.— The  subject 
of  precedence  of  motions  gives  rise  to  much  con- 
fusion. The  following  will  answer  most  ordi- 
nary questions:  When  a main  question  is  un- 
der debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  the  questions  which 
may  supersede  it  are  these:  Adjournment,  to 
lay  on  the  table,  the  previous  question,  postpone- 
ment to  a certain  day,  amendment,  and  indefinite 
postponement,  which  have  precedence  among 
each  other  in  the  order  named.  A question  of 
adjournment  supersedes  all  others ; one  on  priv- 
ileges of  the  house  or  its  individual  members, 
all  except  adjournment;  one  on  orders  of  the 
day,  all  but  those  of  adjournment  and  privi- 
leges; one  on  point  of  order,  all  motions  on  the 
subject  from  which  it  arises;  one  on  reading 
papers  concerning  a proposed  question,  the  vote 
on  that  question;  one  on  suspension  of  rules 
precedes  the  vote  on  that  from  which  it  arose; 
one  to  lay  on  the  table  has  precedence  over  all 
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other  ^‘subsidiary  questions;”  one  on  the  previ- 
ous question  supersedes  those  on  postponement, 
commitment  and  amendment,  if  made  before 
them;  one  on  definite  postponement  supersedes 
those  on  the  previous  question,  commitment,  and 
amendment ; one  on  commitment  always  precedes 
one  on  amendment,  and  supersedes  those  on 
postponement  and  the  previous  question,  if  made 
first;  one  on  amendment  always  takes  prece- 
dence over  a vote  on  that  which  it  is  proposed 
to  amend,  and,  likewise,  supersedes  those  on 
indefinite  postponement  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion, if  made  first;  one  to  fix  the  day  to  which 
the  assembly  shall  adjourn  has  been  accorded 
precedence  over  one  simply  to  adjourn. 

X.  — METHOD  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

(1)  Order  of  Business.— In  all  assemblies 
which  will  hold  several  sittings,  or  will  hold 
one  of  considerable  length,  a definite  order  of 
business  should  be  established  to  expedite  pro- 
ceedings and  insure  due  consideration  to  all 
measures.  This  will  decide  the  order  in  which 
several  subjects  awaiting  consideration  shall  be 
taken  up. 

The  following  will  be  found  a convenient  or- 
der for  most  assemblies: 

1.  Call  to  order. 
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2.  Roll  call,  if  there  be  any. 

3.  Chaplain's  exercise,  if  there  be  any. 

4.  Reading  of  proceedings  of  previous  meet- 
ing. 

5.  Unfinished  business,  left  over  at  adjourn- 
ment of  last  meeting. 

6.  Reports  of  regular  committees. 

7.  Reports  of  select  committees. 

8.  New  business. 

(2)  Order  of  Deliberation.— In  considering 
a proposition  consisting  of  distinct  parts  the 
proper  method  is  to  begin  with  the  first  and  take 
them  in  order.  This  may  be  varied  when  the 
assembly  is  of  such  size  as  to  make  it  practica- 
ble; and  in  general,  in  a series  of  resolutions 
with  a preamble,  it  is  the  practice  to  first  con- 
sider the  resolutions  and  then  recur  to  the  pre- 
amble. Such  resolutions,  or  other  proposition 
of  distinct  parts,  should  be  read  entire  by  the 
Clerk ; and  then  in  separate  parts  by  the  presid- 
ing officer.  During  this  second  reading  the 
amendments  should  all  be  made.  Finally,  the 
question  is  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  whole, 
amended  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  a 
report  has  come  back  from  a committee,  whether 
amended  or  not,  the  reading  is  made  by  the 
Clerk,  followed  by  the  second  reading  by  the 
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presiding  officer,  amendments  to  amendments 
^of  the  committee  only  being  admitted  at  this 
stage.  Then,  other  amendments  are  made,  if 
desired,  followed  by  the  final  vote  on  adoption. 
It  is  a common  practice  to  receive  the  report 
of  a committee  when  presented,  or  after' it  has 
been  amended,  and  the  proposition  becomes  one 
of  the  assembly  upon  the  vote  for  adoption, 
and  not  a report  of  a committee.  If  the  com- 
mittee shall  report  back  a new  draft,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a substitute  for  the  original,  and 
so  considered ; or  it  may  be  treated  as  an  amend- 
ment, and  then  amended  when  necessary,  the 
vote  on  the  report  being  as  on  an  amendment, 
followed  by  a vote  on  the  main  question  as 
amended. 

XI.— ON  SPEAKING. 

(1)  Rights  to  the  Floor.— A member  desir- 
ing to  address  the  house  must  rise  and  address 
the  presiding  officer  before  he  can  claim  the 
right  to  address  the  assembly.  If  recognized  he 
then  has  the  fioor,  and  can  hold  it  as  against 
another  who  rises  with  any  motion  whatever. 
If,  however,  another  thinks  he  is  infringing  on 
any  rule  of  order,  he  may  address  the  Chair, 
and  state  his  point  of  order,  when  the  presiding 
officer  may  direct  the  speaker  to  take  his  seat 
until  the  point  is  decided;  then,  unless  the 
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point  is.  such  as  to  cut  off  the  speaker,  he  may 
proceed.  When  a member  has  information 
which  is  essential  to  the  assembly,  he  may  in- 
terrupt the  speaker  to  communicate  the  same. 
In  almost  all  other  cases,  interruptions  are  not 
in  order,  unless  they  be  in  accord  with  some 
special  rules.  The  rule  that  one  shall  stand 
during  debate  is  of  course  waived  in  case  of 
infirmity  or  other  physical  inconvenience. 

(2)  Yielding  the  Floor.— When  the  speaker 
yields  the  floor  to  another  for  any  purpose,  with 
an  agreement  with  him  to  receive  it  again,  there 
is  no  rule  to  enforce  such  agreement,  and  the 
original  speaker  can  not  claim  the  floor,  though 
it  is  generally  conceded  to  him. 

(3)  Personal  Mention.— No  one  in  debate 
should  speak  of  another  member  by  name.  He 
may  designate  him  as  the  one  on  the  left,  or 
right,  the  one  who  has  just  spoken,  the  mover 
of  the  motion,  &c. 

(4)  Points  of  Order.— One  may  not  make  an 
extended  address  to  an  assembly  when  no  ques- 
tion has  been  stated,  unless  he  shall  express  his 
intention  of  closing  with  a motion.  Nor,  in  the 
course  of  a debate,  may  he  make  remarks  that 
are  foreign  to  the  question  under  consideration. 
Nor  may  he  use  disrespectful  or  abusive  lan- 
guage concerning  the  assembly,  or  its  members 
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individually;  nor  on  proceedings  which  have 
been  finally  passed,  unless  he  expresses  a pur- 
pose to  move  for  a reconsideration.  Should  a 
point  of  order  be  made  on  a speaker  and  sus- 
tained by  the  presiding  officer  and  assembly, 
the  objectionable  remarks  must  be  abandoned  if 
the  address  be  continued. 

(5)  Speaking  More  Than  Once.— Every 
member  is  entitled  to  speak  once  on  each  dis- 
tinct debatable  question,  and  only  once,  unless 
it  be  otherwise  specially  provided.  This  rule 
applies  to  every  question  that  comes  up  by 
motion.  Leave  to  speak  a second  time  must  be 
obtained  of  the  assembly,  either  by  general  con- 
sent or  by  vote.  This,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  one  who  desires  to  explain  himself  in  some 
essential  part  of  his  speech,  or  to  ‘‘clear  a mat- 
ter of  fact,’’  or  to  speak  on  the  orders  of  the 
assembly,  which  he  may  do,  though  he  has 
spoken  before:  yet  a member  can  not  interrupt 
one  who  is  speaking  in  order  to  make  a personal 
explanation.  In  most  assemblies  the  mover  of 
a question  is  allowed  to  speak  a second  time, 
after  all  others  have  had  an  opportunity. 

(6)  Limit  of  Speech.— It  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided that  one  shall  not  speak  longer  than  a 
specified  time,  upon  the  expiration  of  which  the 
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presiding  officer  shall  inform  him  his  time  is 
passed,  and  the  member  shall  be  seated. 

(7)  Personal  Privileges.— It  is  out  of  order 
to  trespass  on  a speaker's  right  to  be  heard  by 
making  any  noise,  moving  about  or  doing  any- 
thing which  would  disturb  him.  In  case  of  such 
disturbance,  the  presiding  officer  should  call  the 
offending  member  to  order.  This  may  give  rise 
to  questions  of  order  to  be  decided  by  the  assem- 
bly. When  such  question  is  raised  on  the  con- 
duct of  a member,  the  offending  party,  before 
the  vote  on  his  case,  should  have  a hearing  in 
his  own  defense,  and  then  withdraw,  unless 
he  remains  by  the  indulgence  of  the  assembly, 
until  his  case  is  passed  upon. 

(8)  Improper  Language.— When  a speaker 
uses  language  offensive  to  an  individual  member 
or  to  the  assembly,  he  should  be  immediately 
interrupted  by  one  member  or  more  calling  him 
to  order.  The  one  complaining  cf  the  language 
should  then,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  by 
direction  of  the  presiding  officer,  repeat  precisely 
the  words  of  which  he  complains.  The  record- 
ing officer  then  takes  those  words  in  writing. 
But,  if  the  presiding  officer  deems  the  objec- 
tion insufficient  as  a ground  for  considering 
the  language  disorderly,  he  may  delay  directions 
for  their  record  until  he  can  determine  whether 
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the  members  are,  in  general,  in  favor  of  such 
record,  in  which  cases  he  should,  of  course,  exe- 
cute their  will.  The  words  then  being  read, 
the  one  who  is  said  to  have  used  them  may  deny 
that  he  used  them,  when  the  assembly  may, 
by  a vote,  decide  whether  he  did  or  not.  When 
the  assembly  has  determined  what  words  were 
used,  whether  upon  the  speaker’s  denial  or  not, 
the  member  charged  may  explain  in  what  sense 
they  were  used,  removing  their  offensive  char- 
acter, otherwise  justify  them  or  make  an  apol- 
ogy. Should  such  justification  or  apology  be 
deemed  sufficient,  this  will  finally  dispose  of 
the  matter  and  the  member  may  proceed  with 
his  speech.  Should  two  members  object  to  this 
settlement,  they  may  raise  a question,  by  a mo- 
tion and  second,  when  the  member  charged  must 
withdraw,  (though  he  may  remain  by  indulgence 
of  the  house),  and  the  assembly  shall  then  de- 
termine by  vote  the  punishment  deemed  proper. 
If  the  speaker  is  allowed  to  conclude  his  speech 
and  another  addresses  the  assembly,  or  other 
business  is  resumed  before  notice  is  taken  of 
the  offensive  language,  no  action  can  be  subse- 
quently taken  on  the  offense. 

XII.  — THE  VOTE. 

(1)  Its  Necessity.— It  is  a general  rule  that 
all  questions  must  receive  a formal  vote  of  an 
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assembly  to  be  considered  its  will.  But,  on  mat- 
ters unimportant,  or  such  as  are  usually  taken 
for  granted  as  the  will  of  the  assembly,  such  as 
receiving  and  reading  reports,  petitions  and 
other  papers,  the  presiding  officer,  without  a 
vote,  supposes  the  assembly  consents.  But, 
after  such  decision  has  been  declared,  any  mem- 
ber ma^  object  and  compel  a decision  by  vote. 

(2)  ^'Motion/^  ‘'Question/^  ^'Vote/^  Etc.^ 
Defined.— A proposition  made  and  seconded  be- 
comes a ^‘motion;’’  this,  when  stated  to  the 
assembly  becomes  a ^ ‘ question,  ’ ^ and  this,  in 
turn,  if  adopted,  becomes  a ‘‘vote,’^  ‘^resolu- 
tion,’’ “bill,”  “act,”  etc.,  of  the  assembly. 

(3)  Taking  a Vote.— When  a motion  of  any 
nature  whatever  has  been  stated,  and  all  amend- 
ments or  other  alterations,  together  with  all  de- 
bate, appear  to  be  concluded,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer asks  if  the  assembly  is  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion. If  no  one  rises  the  question  is  put  to 
vote,  sometimes  with  a re-statement. 

A common  mode  of  taking  a vote  is  this : The 
presiding  officer,  after  stating  the  question,  says, 
“As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  question,  say 
Aye;”  the  members  in  favor  respond  “Aye.” 
The  presiding  officer  puts  the  negative  thus: 
“As  many  as  are  opposed  say  No;”  when  those 
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opposed  a: 
on  the  affi] 

^‘As  many 
on  the  negative, 


lH' 

y a^l^rol 


0.  ' [The  form  in  which, 
the  presiding  officer  says: 
of  opinion  that,’’  etc.,  and. 
As  many  as  are  of  a different 


opinion,”  etc.,  is  perhaps,  more  common  in  legis- 
lative assemblies,  but  the  form  given  above  will 
give  most  presiding  officers  less  trouble.]  The 
presiding  officer  decides  by  ear  which  side  has 
the  major  vote,  and  declares  that  ^Hhe  ayes  have 
it,”  or,  '‘the  noes  have  it,”  as  is  the  case. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  major  vote  the  ques- 
tion may  be  put  a second  time ; and  if  the  pre- 
siding officer  is  still  in  doubt,  or  if,  after  he 
has  decided,  a member  rises  and  expresses  ‘the 
belief  that  the  side  decided  to  be  in  the  minority 
cast  the  major  vote,  the  presiding  officer  orders 
the  assembly  to  divide,  that  each  side  may  be 
counted.  No  member,  however,  after  the  pre- 
siding officer  has  declared  the  result,  and  a new 
motion  has  been  made,  can  call  for  a division. 
This  division  is  sometimes  made  by  the  members 
ranging  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  until  counted  by  the  presiding  officer  or 
others  appointed  for  the  purpose ; but  the  more 
common  mode  is  for  the  members  to  rise  and 
stand  in  their  places  until  counted,  those  in 
the  affirmative  voting  thus  first. 

Another  form  of  taking  a vote  in  the  United 
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States  is  by  yeas  and  nays. 
sides  are  stated  together, 
are  in  favor  of  the  question, 


^jethod  bot  h 


As  maiiy  as 
‘ As  many  as 


are  of  opinion  that,”  etc.,]  will,  when  their 
names  are  called,  answer  “Yes,”  and,  “As  many 
as  are  opposed,”  [or,  “As  many  as  are  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion,”]  will,  when  their  names  are 
called,  answer  “No.”  The  roll  is  then  called 
by  the  recording  officer,  and  each  member,  when 
his  name  is  called,  rises  and  answer  “yes”  or 
“no,”  the  response  being  entered  on  the  list. 
After  such  roll  the  recording  ofBcer  reads  the 
names  recorded  in  the  affirmative  and  those  in 
the  negative  separately,  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  correct  any  mistakes  made  in  answering  or 
recording.  The  recording  officer  reports  the 
number  on  each  side  to  the  presiding  officer, 
who  finally  declares  the  result.  When  such  a 
vote  on  yeas  and  nays  is  taken,  and  each  side 
begins  the  voting,  debate  on  the  question  can 
not  be  renewed;  but  in  other  methods  of  vote, 
previous  to  taking  the  negative,  any  member 
may  rise  and  speak,  make  amendments  or  other- 
wise renew  the  debate.  In  this  case  the  ques- 
tion must  again  be  put  to  vote  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

If  a point  of  order  arises  during  a division, 
the  presiding  officer  must  decide  it  immediately. 
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subject  to  revision  by  the  assembly  after  the  di- 
vision is  through.  This  is  done  without  debate, 
though  a member,  by  request  or  permission  of 
the  Chair,  may  give  his  view  in  aid  of  the  pre- 
siding officer,  but  he  must  do  this  while  sitting. 

In  almost  all  cases  every  member  in  the  room 
may  and  must  vote,  and  only  such  have  the  priv- 
ilege. 

In  the  absence  of  rules  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a presiding  officer  to  give  a ‘^cast- 
ing vote’’  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  and  he 
has  the  privilege,  if  he  desire,  when  doing  so, 
to  give  his  reasons  for  voting  as  he  does. 

No  decision  can  be  reached  without  a quorum, 
but  a subject  under  consideration  when  a divi- 
sion is  made  and  a quorum  is  not  present  con- 
tinues as  it  was  before  such  division,  and  when 
resumed,  whether  on  the  same  or  another  day, 
must  be  taken  up  at  the  point  of  divison. 

XIII.  —RECONSIDERATION. 

In  the  absence  of  special  rules,  a motion  to  re- 
consider is  subject  only  to  the  rules  which  apply 
to  other  original  motions.  In  some  bodies  spe- 
cial rules  require  that  such  motion  shaH  be 
made  by  one  who  voted  with  the  majority  on 
the  question  which  it  is  proposed  to  reconsider, 
or  that  it  shall  be  made  within  a given  time, 
or  both. 
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A motion  that  a vote  named  be  reconsidertd 
opens  the  original  question  to  full  debate  again, 
and,  if  it  prevail,  puts  such  original  question 
in  possession  of  the  assembly,  subject  to  any 
proceedings  as  it  was  before  decision  on  it  was 
made. 

XIV.  — COMMITTEES. 

(1)  Appointment  and  Organization.— In 
determining  the  number  of  a committee,  the 
method  should  be  to  commence  with  the  largest 
of  the  numbers  proposed  and  recede,  as  in  filling 
blanks.  The  members  may  be  appointed  either 
by  the  presiding  officer,  upon  vote  of  the  assem- 
bly, or  in  accordance  with  a rule  to  that  effect; 
by  ballot,  upon  a vote  of  the  assembly;  and  by 
nomination  and  vote,  when  no  other  method  is 
specified.  In  many  bodies  the  presiding  officer 
appoints  committees,  when  no  other  method  is 
mentioned.  Upon  an  appointment  by  ballot  the 
proceeding  is  the  same  as  in  other  elections,  a 
majority  vote  being  necessary  to  a choice;  but 
the  number  may  be  voted  upon  together  or  sepa- 
rately; if  the  appointment  be  by  nomination 
and  vote,  each  name  is  put  to  vote  singly,  except 
when  the  presiding  officer  is  directed  to  nomi- 
nate, in  which  case  he  may  propose  them  all 
together  or  singly.  When  the  nominations  are 
made  at  large,  the  first  name  heard  by  the 
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presiding  officer  is  put  to  vote.  The  same  effect 
as  appointing  a new  committee  is  secured  by 
reviving  one  which  has  been  discharged  upon 
a report,  or  charging  a standing  committee  with 
the  matters  under  consideration.  It  is  the  usual 
practice  to  appoint  a committee  from  such  as 
are  in  favor  of  the  matter  being  referred;  and 
to  make  the  mover  and  second  of  a motion  for 
a committee  members  of  it,  the  mover  generally 
being  the  chairman. 

The  member  first  named  on  a committee  is 
the  chairman  until  the  committee  shall  effect 
a permanent  organization,  and  the  courtesy  is 
•usually  accorded  him  of  acting  as  chairman 
through  the  proceedings  and  presentation  of 
the  report. 

(2)  Proceedings.— A committee  must  follow 
the  directions  of  the  assembly  regarding  time 
and  place  of  meeting  and  the  subject  referred. 
In  the  absence  of  instructions,  and  special  rules, 
the  committee  may  select  its  own  time,  place  and 
method  of  treatment,  except  that  it  may  not 
sit  during  a sitting  of  the  assembly,  nor  may 
it  change  the  subject  of  what  is  referred.  A 
majority  of  a committee  is  necessary  for  a 
quorum,  unless  a different  number  be  provided. 
A committee  is  closed  if  it  fails  to  meet  at  a 
time  set  for  it  by  the  assembly;  but,  if  acting 
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without  instruction,  it  may  arrange  its  own 
meetings  and  adjourn  from  time  to  time  until 
its  business  is  finished. 

A paper  before  a committee  for  consideration 
should  be  read  entire  by  the  Clerk,  if  there  be 
one,  otherwise  by  the  Chairman;  then  read  by 
paragraphs,  amendments  and  other  proceedings 
taking  the  same  course  as  in  an  assembly.  This 
is  the  usual,  though  not  the  necessary  order. 
When  a committee  originates  a paper,  amend- 
ments are  to  be  acted  upon  as  the  paragraphs 
are  read,  but  the  vote  on  the  paragraphs  them- 
selves is  reserved  to  the  last,  when  the  vote  is 
taken  upon  the  paper  as  a whole. 

When  a paper  has  been  referred  to  a commit- 
tee by  an  assembly,  questions  are  put  on  amend- 
ments only,  and  none  is  put  on  the  whole.  The 
committee  must  report  back  any  matter  referred 
to  it,  even  if  unanimously  opposed  to  it,  but 
the  matter  may  be  reported  without  amendment 
or  change.  This  rule  is  subject  to  the  exception 
that,  when  the  ‘‘subject,”  along  with  the 
“form”  or  “details”  of  a matter,  has  been  re- 
ferred, the  committee  may  finally  dispose  of  the 
matter. 

When  a paper  has  been  referred,  the  com- 
mittee is  to  keep  the  draft  as  it  was  when  re- 
ferred, putting  all  amendments  ^reed  upon 
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on  a separate  paper,  with  minute  explanations 
as  to  the  amendments  proposed.  Should  the 
amendments  be  complicated  or  numerous,  they 
may  be  reported  altogether,  as  a new  draft, 
along  with  the  original  draft. 

Upon  finishing  the  business  referred  to  it  the 
committee  rises  by  motion,  with  instructions  to 
some  member,  usually  the  chairman,  to  report 
the  action  to  the  assembly. 

(3)  Reports.— When  reporting  to  the  assem- 
bly the  member  appointed  for  the  purpose  rises 
and  informs  the  assembly  that  the  committee, 
having  fully  considered  the  subject,  agreeably 
to  order,  have  directed  him  to  report  thereon, 
which  he  is  prepared  to  do  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  assembly.  A motion  being  then  made  by 
him,  or  another  member,  the  question  is  put  on 
the  reception  of  the  report  by  the  assembly. 
The  vote  will  be  to  receive  it  then  or  to  fix  its 
reception  at  another  time.  When  the  time  ar- 
rives for  reception  the  member  in  charge  of 
the  report  reads  it  and  delivers  it,  with  all  pa- 
pers pertaining  to  it,  to  the  recording  officer, 
who  reads  it  again  in  some  instances.  Then  it 
lies  on  the  table  until  the  assembly  takes  it  up 
for  consideration. 

When  the  report  consists  of  a paper  with 
Imendments,  the  member  in  charge  reads  the 
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amendments  in  their  connection  in  the  report, 
giving  the  reasons  of  the  committee  for  the 
action.  In  the  reading  at  the  Clerk’s  table  the 
amendments  only  are  read  with  their  connection. 

In  the  making  of  a report  a motion  and  vote 
on  reception  is  often  dispensed  with,  if  no  objec- 
tion is  made.  If  the  presiding  officer  sees  any 
irregularity  in  the  report,  he  may  decline  with- 
out a motion  or  vote  to  receive  it.  In  the  case 
of  long  reports,  frequently  no  reading  is  made 
until  the  time  of  consideration  by  the  assembly. 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  a report  the  committee 
is  discharged  and  the  report  is  a subject  of  pro- 
ceedings by  the  assembly,  and,  at  the  time  of 
consideration,  is  open  to  treatment  just  as  any 
other  proposition. 

When  accepted  the  report,  of  course,  becomes 
the  will  of  the  assembly. 

A report  not  being  received  the  committee  is 
not  discharged,  and  may  be  ordered  to  sit  again 
as  originally.  A report  may  be  recommitted  to 
the  same  committee  or  any  other,  in  which  case 
the  consideration  of  the  recommitment  proceeds 
as  if  no  committee  action  had  been  taken.  Of- 
fenses of  all  kinds  in  a meeting  of  a committee 
should  be  put  in  writing  and  reported  to  the 
assembly  for  action;  the  committee  has  no  au- 
thority to  punish. 
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(4)  Minority  Reports.— The  report  of  the 
majority  is  considered  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee; those  who  dissent  are  permitted  to  pre- 
sent their  report  together,  or  each  one  sepa- 
rately; this,  by  courtesy,  accompanies  the  regu- 
lar report,  but  can  be  adopted  by  the  assembly 
as  an  amendment,  and  upon  a motion  and  vote. 

(5)  Of  the  Whole. — When  the  time  arrives 
for  the  consideration  of  a matter  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  a motion  is  made  and 
put  to  vote  that  the  assembly  do  now  resolve 
itself  into  a Committee  of  the  Whole  to  con- 
sider a given  matter,  such  being  named  in  the 
motion.  If  the  vote  be  in  the  affirmative,  the 
presiding  officer  names  some  member  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  leaves  the  Chair  and 
takes  his  seat  as  any  other  member.  He  is 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  other 
members,  if  there  be  no  special  rule  to  the 
contrary.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  oc- 
cupies the  seat  belonging  to  the  recording  officer 
of  the  assembly. 

The  Chairman  appointed  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  assembly  is  usually  accepted  by  the 
committee;  but  this  committee,  as  regular  and 
select  committees,  has  power  to  choose  its  own 
officers,  some  member  putting  the  question  by 
general  consent.  In  the  absence  of  a rule 
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authorizing  to  appoint,  some  one  is  usually  asked 
by  one  or  more  members  to  take  the  Chair,  and 
he  becomes  the  Chairman,  unless  objection  be 
made;  but  in  case  of  objection,  the  presiding 
officer  resumes  the  Chair,  as  Chairman  of  the 
assembly,  not  as  in  the  committee,  and  presides 
while  a choice  is  made  by  a regular  proceeding 
of  election. 

The  quorum  in  this  committee  is  the  same  as 
in  others,  in  the  absence  of  special  rules  on  this 
point;  and,  if  the  number  at  any  time  falls  be- 
low a quorum,  the  committee,  on  motion,  rises. 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  assembly  then  re- 
sumes his  seat,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee informs  the  assembly  why  the  committee 
dissolved. 

The  recording  officer  of  the  assembly  is  not 
clerk  of  the  committee  unless  specially  ap- 
pointed, and  enters  on  his  journal  only  the  re- 
port brought  back. 

Such  committee  cannot  adjourn,  as  others,  to 
another  time,  to  consider  what  was  referred  to 
it ; but,  the  business  being  unfinished  at  the  reg- 
ular time  for  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly, 
or  at  a time  when  the  assembly  must  consider 
another  matter,  the  committee  will,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  consider  the  question  further,  make  a 
motion  to  rise,  report  progress  and  ask  leave 
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to  sit  again.  If  this  motion  is  passed  in  the  af- 
firmative the  Chairman  rises,  and,  after  the  pre- 
siding officer  has  resumed  the  chair  of  the  as- 
sembly, informs  him  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  have  beep  considering,  agreeably  to  order, 
the  matter  referred,  have  made  progress,  but,  not 
completing  the  business,  have  directed  him  to 
ask  permission  for  the  committee  to  sit  again.  A 
vote  is  then  taken  on  granting  such  permission ; 
if  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  time  is  set  when 
the  assembly  shall  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee;  if  the  vote  on  permission  be  nega- 
tive the  committee  is  dissolved. 

If  this  committee  shall  finish  the  work  as- 
signed it  rises,  and  the  chairman,  or  other  mem- 
ber appointed  for  the  purpose,  reports  to  the 
assembly  the  same  as  in  reports  of  select  com- 
mittees. Such  committee  cannot  refer  any  mat- 
ter to  a sub-committee,  as  regular  and  special 
committees  may ; nor  can  it  punish  offenses  com- 
mitted by  its  members,  but  must  treat  these  as 
other  committees  do — namely,  write  them  down 
and  report  to  the  assembly.  Nor  is  it  in  order 
in  such  committee  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, but  the  same  effect  may  be  secured  by  a 
motion  to  rise.  In  this  committee  a member  may 
speak  as  often  as  he  can  obtain  the  floor. 
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XV. — SUSPENSION  OF  RULES. 

Permanent  bodies  usually  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  rules  in  their  organic  law,  or  in  their 
other  laws.  This  usually  takes  an  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths.  Occasional 
bodies  which  agree  to  abide  by  the  established 
parliamentary  rules,  generally  require  a two- 
thirds  vote  on  suspension. 


HINTS  TO  PRESIDING  OFFICERS. 

Perplexities  will  often  be  reduced  by  remem- 
bering that  but  one  question  can  really  be  con- 
sidered at  one  time,  selecting  that  motion  which, 
of  several  made,  has  the  first  place,  and  then 
directing  the  attention  of  the  assembly  upon 
that  alone  for  the  time. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  a meeting  the  pre- 
siding officer  should  take  the  Chair  and  call  to 
order.  If  at  any  time  he  shall  find  that  no 
quorum  is  present  and  cannot  be  secured  he 
should  say  ^‘No  quorum  is  present’’  and  wait 
for  a motion  to  adjourn. 

A quorum  being  present  at  the  beginning,  he 
takes  up  the  order  of  business  as  established 
by  the  body,  or,  in  the  absence  of  an  established 
order,  as  his  judgment  or  the  expressed  wish  of 
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the  body  may  dictate.  Upon  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  a previous  meeting  he  says:  ^‘You 
have  heard  the  minutes  as  read.  What  shall  be 
done  with  them  ? ’ ’ 

It  is  a common  practice  for  the  presiding  offi- 
cer after  a motion  is  made  to  say,  ‘^If  no  objec- 
tion is  made,  the  minutes  will  st^nd  approved, 
and,  pausing  briefly,  say  they  are  so  approved. 
Corrections  should  be  made  by  a formal  ques- 
tion, and  the  final  approval  in  the  same  way. 

On  ordinary  questions  the  statement  should 
be:  ^‘It  is  moved  and  seconded  that,  etc.  All 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  aye/^  The 
affirmative  being  taken,  the  negative  is  then  put : 
^‘All  who  are  opposed  say  no/’  The  result  is 
then  declared. 

Objection  being  made  to  the  reading  of  a pa- 
per, the  question  is  put:  Shall  the  paper  be 
read?”  So,  on  receiving  a report  of  a com- 
mittee when  objected  to:  Shall  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  received?”  In  either  case  the 
question  is  put  as  above  described. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  which  member  was  up 
first,  he  says : ‘ ^ The  Chair  is  in  doubt  as  to  who 
is  entitled  to  the  floor.  The  house  will  decide. 
Was  the  gentleman  {designating  a certain  one) 
first  ? ’ ’ And  he  puts  the  question.  If  the  body 
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decide  against  that  member,  he  puts  the  question 
on  the  next,  and  so  continues  until  the  house  de- 
termines that  some  one  of  them  has  the  floor. 
If  only  two  contend,  when  the  decision  is  made 
against  the  first  one  proposed  the  floor  is  con- 
ceded to  the  other. 

When  a division  is  called  for  he  will  say : ‘ ‘ A 
division  is  called  for.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  rise.”  When  counted  the  Secretary 
announces  the  number  to  the  Chairman,  and  he 
states  the  number  to  the -general  body.  He  then 
says:  Those  opposed  to  the  motion  will  rise.” 
These  counted,  the  number  is  announced.  The 
vote  for  and  against  is  then  stated  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  result  declared.  The  vote  by  yeas 
and  nays  is  nearly  identical  in  form  with  this. 

On  a motion  for  the  previous  question  the 
Chair  states  the  question  thus : ^ ‘ Shall  the  main 
question  be  now  put?”  On  an  appeal  thej 
Chairman  repeats  the  decision,  and  may  give  his 
reasons  for  making  it.  Then  he  puts  the  ques- 
tion thus:  ‘‘Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  decision  of  the  assembly?  Those 
in  the  affirmative,”  etc.  Should  a majority 
(sometimes  less)  vote  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
decision,  the  Chairman  says : ‘ ‘ The  ayes  have  it ; 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  stands  as  the  judgment 
of  the  house.”  If  the  noes  prevail,  he  will  say: 
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“The  noes  have  it;  the  decision  of  the  Chair  is 
reversed.” 

In  taking  the  question  on  amendment  he  says : 
^ ‘ The  question  will  be  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  {designating  the  member),^’  and  then  puts 
the  question.  If  on  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, then : ^ ^ The  question  will  be  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,”  and  puts  the  question. 
If  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  be  carried 
he  will  say : ‘ ‘ The  question  is  now  on  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended.”  Whether  the  amendment 
to  the  original  motion  be  carried  or  not,  he  will 
say:  ‘‘The  question  now  recurs  on  the  original 
motion  (or  “the  original  motion  as  amended,” 
if  such  be  the  case).  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?”  And  if  no  member  rises  to  speak 
he  will  put  the  question.  On  the  motion  to 
amend  by  striking  out  words  from  a resolution, 
he  says : “ It  is  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out 
the  words  {giving  them).  Shall  those  words 
stand?” 

When  any  member  is  out  of  order  the  presid- 
ing officer  will  rise  and  say:  “The  member  {des- 
ignating him)  is  out  of  order  and  will  take  his 
seat.”  He  will  then  state  wherein  the  member 
is  out  of  order. 

He  should  promptly  put  all  questions  that  are 
not  debatable,  not  allowing  a member  a latitude 
which  the  rules  would  not  give  to  every  other. 
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FORMS  OF  RESOLUTIONS  AND 
PETITIONS. 

In  committees,  clubs,  societies,  and,  indeed, 
almost  all  kinds  of  assemblies,  occasions  often 
arise  for  a formal  expression  of  views  and  opin- 
ions. In  the  preparation  of  these  no  place  can 
be  found  for  a display  of  rhetoric,  extravagant 
and  high-sounding  language.  They  should  al- 
ways be  deliberate,  as  concise  as  is  consistent 
with  precision  and  their  purpose.  Great  care  is 
requisite,  nevertheless,  that  they  be  not  so  brief 
as  to  seem  indifferent,  nor  so  deliberate  as  to 
appear  cold,  when  they  apply  to  subjects  which 
naturally  address  themselves  to  the  sensibilities. 

It  is  common  usage  to  preface  resolutions  with 
a preamble,  which  may  be  omitted,  however,  in 
most  cases.  When  used  it  should  specify  the 
occasion  of  what  shall  follow.  It  will  sometimes 
happen  that  the  reason  given  is  naturally  set 
forth  in  two  or  more  distinct  divisions.  This 
preamble  should  begin  with  ‘^Whereas,’’  which 
should  likewise  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  each 
division,  when  it  is  divided  as  mentioned  above. 
Each  resolution  should  begin  with  Resolved'^ 
or  ‘‘Be  it  resolved.’’ 

When  the  resolutions  have  been  framed  by  a 
committee  the  same  should  sign  it,  and  their 
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signatures  be  annexed  when  the  resolutions  are 
published. 

The  following  forms  will  serve  as  models  in 
such  cases  as  those  to  which  they  are  appended, 
and  may  be  modified  to  suit  others : 


ON  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  DELEGATES. 

Whereas y We  believe,  after  careful  discussion, 
that  the  existing  tariff  regulations  of  the  coun- 
try do  not  prove  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
trade,  and  that  some  essential  changes  in  the 
same  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
country;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Harrisburgh,  on  December  15th,  be 
instructed  to  urge  said  convention  to  take  steps 
for  laying  before  Congress  substantially  the 
modifications  embodied  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  meeting. 


ON  THANKS  TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF  A 
MEETING. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
extended  to  the  Chairman  for  the  able  and  im- 
partial manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its 
proceedings;  to  the  Secretary  for  his  patient  and 
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obliging  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  the  other 
officers  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
they  have  fulfilled  the  functions  assigned  them. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  A DEBATE. 

DIRECTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  its  title  implies, 
is  to  present  the  component  elements  of  a fin- 
ished discourse  of  debate  in  a manner  so  simple 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  models  and  exercises 
following  the  student  cannot  fail  to  acquire  com- 
mendable skill  in  the  vocal  expression  of  his  own 
thoughts. 

Assuming  that  the  student  is  familiar  with  the 
general  laws  of  grammar  and  the  usual  rhe- 
torical forms,  we  present  at  once  the  parts  of 
the  formal  discourse  as  it  is  ordinarily  con- 
structed. 

A discourse  is  the  formal,  public  delivery  of 
thought  previously  prepared  in  most  cases  for 
the  occasion.  It  may  be  read  or  committed  to 
memory  and  addressed  to  the  auditors  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

I.  Debates  and  addresses,  of  which  there 
many  varieties,  as  an  address  of  welcome,  ad- 
dress of  congratulation,  professional  addresses, 
etc. 
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II.  Orations,  commemorative  of  some  impor- 
tant event,  as  the  oration  of  Mr.  Winthrop  at 
the  Yorktown  celebration,  Mr.  Blaine  ^s  eulogy 
upon  James  A.  Garfield. 

III.  Lectures  designed  to  give  instruction 
upon  historical,  literary,  or  scientific  subjects, 
as  Richard  A.  Proctor ’s  lectures  on  astronomy. 

IV.  Sermons,  discourses  prepared  by  clergy- 
men for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  people. 

V.  Speeches,  a term  applied  to  debates  or  to 
those  forms  of  delivery  which  are  spoken  either 
extemporaneously  or  from  matter  previously 
prepared  and  committed  to  memory.  The 
speech  is  not  restricted  to  time,  place,  or  occa- 
sion. It  is  heard  in  Congress,  courts,  conven- 
tions, literary  societies,  clubs,  or  on  the  stump — 
upon  all  subjects,  at  all  times. 


DIVISION  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  most  elaborate  debates  or  discourses  may 
be  divided  naturally  into  six  parts,  logically  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  order : 

I.  The  Exordium, 

II.  The  Narration, 

III.  The  Proposition, 
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IV.  The  Confirmation, 

Y.  The  Eefutation, 

VI.  The  Peroration. 

1.  The  Exordium,  or  Introduction,  in  which 
the  speaker  seeks  to  gain  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  his  auditors  to  himself  and  an  unpreju- 
diced consideration  of  whatever  principles  he 
may  advocate.  The  success  of  the  speaker  is 
often  determined  by  his  introduction. 

2.  The  Narration,  or  Description,  is  a con- 
cise statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  dis- 
course is  based. 

3.  The  Proposition,  or  Statement,  presents 
the  views  entertained  by  the  speaker  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  In  this  part,  when 
the  discussion  assumes  an  intricate  form,  the 
subject  is  treated  under  several  heads,  called  the 
partition. 

4.  The  Confirmation  is  the  application  of  all 
the  proofs  drawn  from  invention  or  analogous 
cases  to  strengthen  the  cause  as  presented  by  the 
speaker. 

5.  The  Refutation,  or  Confutation,  is  the 
answering  of  the  arguments  and  objections  of  au 
opponent,  either  expressed  or  anticipated,  by 
showing  them  to  be  erroneous,  irrelevant,  incoD' 
sistent,  or  absurd. 
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6.  The  Peroration^  or  Conclusion,  is  the  sum-* 
ming  up  of  the  principal  arguments,  together 
with  such  additional  points  as  bear  directly  upon 
the  proposition. 


ENCOURAGING  MANUFACTURES  IN 
LYNDON. 

I.  The  Exordium. 

As  a citizen  of  Lyndon  who  rejoices  in  its 
prosperity  and  sorrows  in  its  adversity,  I share 
with  you  the  interest  which  every  prospect  of 
improvement  or  calamity  excites  in  the  com- 
munity. I should  prove  recreant  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  me  by  those  interests  I represent  if  I 
failed  on  this  occasion  to  put  forth  every  exer- 
tion in  my  power  for  what  seems  most  advan- 
tageous for  our  people.  I beg  that  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  we  may  entertain  respecting 
the  true  course  of  action  to  be  pursued,  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  my  words  actuated 
by  honest  convictions.  It  is  due  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  interests  involved  that  we  consider 
the  propositions  to  be  presented  this  evening 
from  every  standpoint  we  severally  and  collec- 
tively occupy. 
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II.  The  Narration. 

Messrs.  Jackson,  Smith  & Co.,  extensively  en- 
gaged at  various  points  in  the  United  States  in 
the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper,  realizing 
a number  of  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  pe- 
culiar quality  and  abundant  quantity  of  wheat 
straw  grown  within  a radius  of  a dozen  miles  of 
Lyndon,  have  submitted  to  our  citizens  a propo- 
sition which  we  have  met  to  consider  and  answer. 
According  to  the  terms  of  their  proposition,  these 
gentlemen,  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  ten 
acres  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  Fountain 
Creek  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Lyndon, 
which  shall  for  ten  years  succeeding  such  grant 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  and  the  sum  of 
$20,000  to  be  paid  when  a like  amount  shall  have 
been  expended  by  them  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, will  within  one  year  after  such  grant  of 
land  erect  on  the  land  so  granted  a factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper,  together 
with  the  necessary  machinery,  employing  from 
200  to  400  operatives  throughout  the  year. 

III.  The  Proposition. 

This  proposition  has  been  published  in  our 
papers  for  two  weeks,  and  discussed  on  our 
streets  until  even  the  children  are  familiar  with 
its  terms.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
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said  for  and  against  accepting  the  proposition, 
much  remains  to  be  added  in  its  favor,  a part  of 
which  I shall  attempt  to  briefly  present.  The 
employment  of  300  skilled  operatives  in  our 
midst,  with  their  families,  will  add  to  our  popu- 
lation a thousand  sober,  industrious,  economical 
people,  whose  wants  must  be  supplied  by  our 
merchants  and  artisans.  The  running  of  the 
extensive  machinery  of -so  large  a factory  as  the 
gentlemen  propose  to  erect  will  furnish  a home 
market  for  a large  part  of  the  coal  taken  from 
our  mines.  And,  finally,  the  manufacture  of 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  straw  which  has  been 
heretofore  consumed  in  flames  for  the  want  of 
other  disposition,  will  inaugurate  a system  of 
providence  and  economy  among  our  farmers, 
which,  in  view  of  past  experience,  cannot  come 
foo  soon. 

IV.  The  Confirmation. 

That  the  addition  to  our  population  would.be 
beneficial,  morally  and  financially,  is  assured  in 
the  practice  of  this  firm  of  employing  none  but 
thrifty,  sober,  industrious,  and  skillful  work- 
men, and  the  further  practice  of  withholding  a 
portion  of  each  week’s  pay  until  all  creditors  of 
employes  may  have  an  opportunity  of  securing 
themselves  against  possible  loss.  The  difficulties 
which  our  miners  have  experienced  in  shipping 
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their  coal  at  a profitable  advantage  will,  by  the  s 
establishment  of  such  an  enterprise  as  is  con- 
templated, be  in  a measure  obviated  by  the  daily 
demand  of  2,000  bushels  of  coal  within  one 
njile  of  their  pits.  I am  informed  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  this  firm  that  the  fiber  con- 
tained in  our  straw  is  the  best  for  their  purpose 
to  be  found  in  America;  that  the  paper  made 
of  this  straw  will  be  of  a quality  which  will 
command  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and 
that  their  daily  consumption  for  nine  months  of 
the  year  will  amount  to  100  tons,  or  200,000 
pounds,  for  which  they  will  pay  from  $2  to  $3 
per  ton.  A simple  calculation  in  multiplication, 
showing  the  daily  distribution  of  $300  among 
our  farmers  for  their  straw,  $160  to  the  miners 
for  their  coal,  and  $1,000  to  the  operatives  of 
the  factory,  who  in  turn  expend  the  half  of  their 
earnings  among  our  merchants,  must  satisfy  any 
candid  mind  of  the  financial  advantage  accruing 
from  such  an  enterprise  as  we  are  invited  to 
foster  in  our  community. 

V.  The  Refutation. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposed  assistance  we 
are  asked  to  render  is  fitly  illustrated  by  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  which  will  neither  eat  the  straw 
that  forms  his  lair  nor  suffer  the  ox  to  eat  of  it. 
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The  coal  which  underlies  our  city  and  vicinity 
in  exhaustless  abundance  may  there  remain  for 
future  and  more  enlightened  generations  to  bring 
to  the  surface  and  send  to  distant  marts  for  all 
that  these  fossiliferous  relics  of  an  antediluvian 
civilization  may  feel  disposed  to  do  towards  its 
development.  They  style  themselves  the  true 
friends  of  the  city  and  attempt  to  prove  their 
childish  boast  by  applying  what  are  otherwise 
most  wholesome  maxims,  as  ^ ^ A bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush,’’  ‘^It  is  better  to  let 
well  enough  alone,”  ^^We  hold  what  we  have 
and  leave  fools  to  speculate  in  what  they  expect 
to  get,”  ‘‘Never  go  in  debt  for  what  you  do  not 
need,”  “If  Jackson,  Smith  & Co.  want  a factory 
let  ’em  build  it,  and  we’ll  sell  ’em  the  land  to 
build  it  on.”  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
greater  portion  of  these  objectors  are  ignorant, 
though  comparatively  wealthy  men,  who  ob- 
tained their  first  money  by  inheritance,  which 
was  certainly  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  have  by 
that  blandlike  passivity  peculiar  to  Shylock  sim- 
ply suffered  it  to  accumulate  cent,  per  cent.,  and 
the  suspicion  of  suffering  a trifling  delay  in  se- 
curing an  immediate  return  for  the  few  dollars 
they  will  pay  in  taxes  for  the  proposed  assist- 
ance disturbs  their  peaceful  meditations  upon 
the  superiority  of  notes,  bonds,  and  mortgages 
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over  the  uncertainty  of  the  convertibility  of 
straw  into  gold.  The  almost  certain  distribution 
among  our  people  of  $200,000  a year  has  no 
charms  for  them — there’s  no  usury  in  that  gen- 
eral distribution.  If  these  are  the  friends  of  our 
city,  let  us  pray  for  deliverance  from  their 
friendship. 

VI.  The  Peroration. 

In  conclusion  I urge  the  immediate  and  favor- 
able action  of  our  people  upon  the  proposition 
before  us.  Such  an  opportunity  may  not  again 
be  offered.  Other  communities,  even  in  our  own 
county,  with  all  the  peculiar  advantages  we  are 
credited  with  having,  but  with  a keener  percep- 
tion of  advantages  to  be  derived  from  manufac- 
turing industries,  are  impatiently  waiting  for 
our  rejection  of  the  proposition  in  order  that 
they  may  profit  by  our  folly.  Let  us  reach  a 
conclusion  at  once,  and  let  that  conclusion  be  so 
emphatic  that  even  old-fogyism  shall  feel  the 
impulse  of  a quickened  life,  born  of  the  enlight- 
ened age  in  which  we  live. 
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PAULAS  DEFENSE  BEFORE  KING 
AGRIPPA. 

I.  The  Exordium. 

‘‘I  think  myself  happy,  King  Agrippa,  be- 
cause I shall  answer  for  myself  this  day  before 
thee  touching  all  the  things  whereof  I am  ac- 
cused of  the  Jews;  especially  because  I know 
thee  to  be  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions 
which  are  among  the  Jews;  wherefore  I beseech 
thee  to  hear  me  patiently.’’ 

II.  The  Narration. 

‘‘My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which 
was  at  the  first  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jeru- 
salem, know  all  the  Jews;  which  knew  me  from 
the  beginning,  if  they  would  testify,  that  after 
the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I lived  a 
Pharisee.  And  now  I stand  and  am  judged  for 
the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our 
fathers:  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes, 
instantly  serving  God  day  and  night,  hope  to 
come.  For  which  hope’s  sake.  King  Agrippa,  I 
am  accused  of  the  Jews.” 

III.  The  Proposition. 

‘ ‘ Why  should  it  be  thought  a thing  incredible 
with  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ? ’ ’ 
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IV.  The  Confirmation. 

‘ ^ I verily  thought  with  myself  that  I ought  to 
do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Which  things  I also  did  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  many  of  the  saints  did  I shut  up  in 
prison,  having  received  authority  from  the  chie:^ 
priests ; and  when  they  were  put  to  death  I gave 
my  voice  against  them.  And  I punished  them 
oft  in  every  synagogue  and  compelled  them  to 
blaspheme;  and,  being  exceedingly  mad  against 
them,  I persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities. 
Whereupon  as  I went  to  Damascus,  with  au- 
thority and  commission  from  the  chief  priests, 
at  midday,  0 King,  I saw  in  the  way  a light 
from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
shining  round  about  me,  and  them  which  jour- 
neyed with  me.  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to 
the  earth  I heard  a voice  speaking  unto  me,  and 
saying,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ? It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks.  And  I said.  Who  are  Thou, 
Lord?  And  He  said,  I am  Jesus  whom  thou 
persecutest.  But  rise  and  stand  on  thy  feet,  for 
I have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to 
make  thee  a minister  and  a witness  both  of  these 
things  of  which  thou  hast  seen  and  of  those 
things  in  the  which  I wilt  appear  unto  thee,  de- 
livering thee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gen- 
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tiles,  unto  whom  now  I send  thee,  to  open  their 
eyes  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is 
in  me.  Whereupon,  0 King  Agrippa,  I was  not 
disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision,  but  shewed 
first  unto  them  of  Damascus,  and  at  Jerusalem, 
and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judaea,  and  then 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent  and  turn 
to  God  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.’’ 

V.  The  Refutation. 

‘‘For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.  Having, 
therefore,  obtained  help  of  God,  I continue  unto 
this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great, 
saying  none  other  things  than  those  which  the 
prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come:  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  He  should  be  the 
first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
shew  light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.” 

VI.  The  Peroration. 

“And  as  he  thus  spake  for  himself,  Festus 
said  with  a loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  beside 
thyself ; much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.  ’ ’ 

“But  he  said,  I am  not  mad,  most  noble 
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Festus ; but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
sobeirness.  For  the  Mng  knoweth  of  thesei 
things,  before  whom  also  I speak  freely:  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hid- 
den from  him;  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
corner.  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the 
prophets?  I know  that  thou  believest.’’ 

''Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  Christian.” 

"And  Paul  said,  I would  to  God  that  not 
only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I am, 
except  these  bonds.  ’ ’ 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEECH. 

The  greatest  excellence  to  which  the  student, 
ambitious  of  oratorical  fame,  may  aspire  is  com- 
prised in  the  ability  to  speak  fluently,  logically, 
and  effectively  upon  any  subject,  at  any  time, 
without  previous  preparation. 

This  accomplishment  may  be  termed  "thinks 
ing  on  one’s  feet.”  It  is  not  the  result  of  any 
spontaneous  development.  It  comes  from  study, 
practice — work. 

The  power  to  charm  the  heart  and  steal  away 
the  senses,  to  divert  the  mind  from  its  own  de- 
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y^ings,  and  hold  an  audience  in  breathless  spell, 
as  the  orator  paints  the  rosy  tints  of  heavenly 
longings,  or  leads  the  imagination  down  through 
the  labyrinths  of  wonderland,  or  depicts  with 
lightning  tongue  and  thunder  tones  the  hor- 
rors of  the  doomed,  comes  not  by  nature,  but 
by  work — work — work. 

Whether  this  so-called  gift  be  assisted  by  the 
early  efforts  of  a Demosthenes  declaiming  over 
the  sea-beat  cliffs  of  Attica  or  the  harangues  of 
a youthful  Clay  before  a group  of  oxen,  perfec- 
tion in  delivery  is  attained  only  by  frequent  and 
long-continued  practice,  based  upon  accurate  ob- 
servation and  zealous  study. 


THE  TWO  FORMS  OF  EXTEMPORANEOUS 
SPEECH. 

Conversation. 

Conversation  is  the  general  and  familiar  in- 
terchange of  sentiments. 

No  form  of  social  intercourse  furnishes  so 
much  humanizing  enjoyment  as  pleasing  and 
entertaining  conversation.  Notwithstanding  the 
pleasure  it  affords,  few  people,  even  among  the 
educated  classes,  are  capable  of  entertaining  a 
company  by  continuous,  intelligent  discourse. 
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The  student  is  here  reminded  that  unconnected 
remarks,  followed  by  ambiguous  or  meaningless 
monosyllabic  rejoinders,  interspersed  with  nau- 
seating repetitions  of  such  expletives  as  ‘‘Yes, 
indeed;”  “You  don’t  say  so,”  “You  bet,”  etc., 
do  not  constitute  elevating  discourse. 

Conversation  is  an  art,  and  as  such  it  is 
capable  of  cultivation  to  approximate  perfec- 
tion. Success  in  the  higher  forms  of  speech  de- 
pends upon  the  conversational  skill  of  the  aspi- 
rant for  oratorical  honors. 


clENERAL  RULES  FOR  CONVERSATION. 

Breathe  without  gasping  or  attracting  atten- 
tion. 

Articulate  distinctly,  but  do  not  impress  your 
hearers  with  the  idea  that  you  are  going  through 
an  exercise  in  vocal  gymnastics. 

Be  natural;  remember  it  is  yourself  you  are 
impersonating,  and  you  will  be  judged  accord- 
ingly. 

In  general,  use  a full,  pure  tone,  moderate 
force,  radical  stress,  middle  pitch,  and  moderate 
movement.  In  those  parts  of  your  conversation 
requiring  peculiar  description  and  personation 
use  the  appropriate  elements. 
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Enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  subject  with  all 
your  mind.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  listening  to 
others.  This  is  at  least  polite.  Attention  to 
what  others  say  is  the  relay  from  which  you  are 
enabled  to  continue  your  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion intelligibly  and  agreeably  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  company. 

Avoid  pedantry,  affectation,  and  all  manner- 
isms calculated  to  detract  from  the  general  topic 
of  conversation. 

Conceive,  summon,  and  express  your  best 
thoughts. 

Employ  the  simplest,  purest,  and  most  ex- 
pressive language  at  your  command. 

Avoid  unpleasant  personalities,  particularly 
with  reference  to  those  who  are  absent. 

Avoid  topics  of  little  general  interest  to  your 
listeners. 

However  familiar  to  the  company  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  and  streets  may  be,  their 
prolonged  discussion  is  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  justify  more  than  a passing  remark. 

Indulge  sparingly  in  raillery  and  cutting  re- 
partee. A merciless  wit  is  never  esteemed  above 
a treacherous  weapon. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  CONVERSATION. 

1.  Changes  in  this  city  which  I have  seen. 

2.  An  incident  I witnessed  on  the  street. 

3.  The  value  of  system. 

4.  A description  of  a large  mill  I visited. 

5.  My  first  sight  of  a steamboat. 

6.  An  impressive  sermon  I heard. 

7.  The  influence  of  Longfellow’s  poetry. 

8.  Views  from  our  postoffice. 

9.  An  incident  on  a railroad  train. 

10.  Our  last  picnic. 

11.  My  opinion  of  (some  kind  of  amuse- 
ment). 

12.  My  impression  of  our  last  fair. 

13.  What  I saw  in  a dream. 

14.  Gossipers  as  a class. 

15.  The  dangers  of  bad  company. 

16.  Advantages  one  may  have  by  traveling. 

17.  The  influence  of  habits  of  neatness. 

18.  Order  and  confusion. 

19.  The  study  of  history. 

20.  The  scandalmonger. 

21.  The  influence  of  money. 

22.  The  evils  of  society  gossip. 

23.  The  history  of  a dime  (dated  1830). 

24.  The  influence  of  health  on  a man’s  career. 

25.  Habits  of  economy. 
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26.  'The  value  of  a good  reputation. 

27.  The  possibilities  to  a man  who  might  live 
and  retain  his  faculties  1,000  years. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Public  extemporaneous  speaking  is  the  deliv- 
ery of  sentiment  without  previous  written  prepa- 
ration. 

The  speaker  employs  the  same  elements  as  in 
conversation,  but  upon  an  enlarged  scale.  To 
these  he  may,  as  occasion  requires,  add  depth 
and  fullness  to  his  quality,  producing  the  grand 
tones  of  the  Orotund ; he  may  increase  his  force, 
raise  his  pitch,  and  indulge  in  a greater  variety 
of  stress,  movement,  and  pauses  than  in  or- 
dinary conversation.  In  addition  to  these  de- 
partures he  may  energize  and  embellish  his  de- 
livery by  gesture  and  facial  expression,  and, 
generally,  he  may  play  upon  the  accidental  ele- 
ments in  arousing  the  emotions  of  an  audience 
more  than  would  be  proper  in  the  most  animated 
conversation. 

Of  all  professions  recognized  by  civilized  man, 
probably  none  requires  in  its  perfection  so  many 
and  varied  accomplishments  as  that  of  oratory. 
The  public  lecturer  who  leads  the  van  in  the 
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march  of  science  for  the  improvement  of  society, 
the  statesman,  who  guards  the  nation’s  rights 
and  shapes  his  country’s  destiny,  the  man  of 
God,  who  seeks  to  purify  the  human  heart  and 
save  a fallen  race — all  must  wield  the  wondrous 
power  of  speech. 

How  far  the  orators  of  the  past  have  pos- 
sessed this  comprehensive  art  of  arts  is  largely 
answered  in  the  social,  governmental,  and  re- 
ligious freedom  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


GENERAL  REQUISITES. 

1.  The  orator  should  have  a liberal  education. 

2.  He  should  be  actuated  by  the  noblest  im- 
pulses. 

3.  He  should  be  endowed  with  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  humanity. 

4.  He  should  possess  the  most  extended  in- 
formation upon  all  subjects.  To  this  end  he 
should  have  frequent  practice  in  reading,  con- 
versation, speaking,  and  writing. 

5.  Every  physical  organ  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  will. 

6.  The  summation  of  all  these  qualifications, 
Cicero  tells  us,  marks  the  perfect  man. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEAKING. 
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SPECIFIC  RULES  FOR  EXTEMPOR- 
ANEOUS SPEAKING. 

1.  Have  something  to  say  worth  hearing. 

2.  Know  more  of  your  subject  than  do  any  of 
your  auditors. 

3.  Be  wide  awake  and  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

4.  Believe  and  feel  intensely  all  you  say. 

5.  Merge  yourself  into  the  thoughts  you  are 
uttering. 

6.  Look  into  the  eyes  of  your  hearers,  not  over 
their  heads. 

7.  Cultivate  facility  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion by  using  good  language  at  all  times. 

8.  Endeavor  to  hold  your  hearers  that  they 
may  not  wander  from  the  subject. 

9.  Be  yourself : you  cannot  personate  another 
with  your  ideas. 

10.  Never  lose  control  of  your  thoughts,  your 
breath,  or  your  speech. 

11.  Avoid  all  forms  of  slang:  no  speaker  ever 
exhausted  the  English  language. 

12.  Have  a complete  mastery  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  elocution — thus  your  body  and  limbs 
are  made  subjective  to  the  mental  powers. 

13.  Think  only  of  what  you  are  going  to  say : 
your  grammar,  rhetoric  and  elocution  will  sug- 
gest the  manner. 
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14.  If  you  have  five  or  ten  minutes  for 
preparation,  think  of  the  proposition  only. 

15.  Command  a faultless  articulation,  an  ac- 
curate pronunciation,  and  an  absolute  control  of 
the  essential  elements  of  vocal  expression. 

16.  Carefully  study  the  speeches  known  to  be 
extemporaneous,  of  eminent  orators : consider  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  of  their  delivery. 

17.  Study  the  models  furnished  by  Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Webster,  Clay 
and  Phillips. 

18.  Avoid  great  force  in  the  beginning  by 
studied  distinctness  and  deliberate  movement. 
Your  audience  must  be  led  by  measured  tones 
of  persuasion  gradually  up  to  the  more  intensi- 
fied forms  of  expression. 

19.  In  passing  from  one  sentiment  or  emotion 
to  another,  strive  to  feel  the  emotion  before  at- 
tempting its  utterance;  words  without  feeling 
awake  no  responsive  chord  among  your  hearers. 

20.  Commit  and  frequently  recite  aloud  a few 
excellent  passages  abounding  in  decided  senti- 
ment, absorbing  and  vehement  passion.  The 
possession  of  the  words  gives  the  mind  oppor- 
tunity to  dwell  upon  the  thoughts,  and  thus  their 
frequent  conception  and  utterance  trains  the 
nerves,  muscles  and  vocal  organs  to  command 
the  required  expression  at  will. 

21.  Stop  the  moment  you  are  done. 
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SPEAKING  FROM  NOTES. 

When  the  speaker  has  sufficient  time  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  his  thoughts,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  think  of  all  he  wishes  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  and  write  the  heads  of  his  thoughts  as 
they  occur,  and  afterward  arrange  them  in  the 
most  appropriate  order. 

In  general,  the  most  pleasing  and  entertaining 
matter  should  appear  first.  The  auditors  are 
never  so  critical  as  when  the  speaker  steps  upon 
the  platform.  An  unfavorable  impression  once 
made  is  too  difficult  to  overcome  to  justify  the 
speaker’s  giving  it  an  occasion. 

The  closing  thoughts  should  possess  merit  and 
originality,  and  should  be  spoken  with  such  sin- 
cerity, vigor  and  eloquence  that  an  audience 
shall  respect  at  least  the  advocate,  if  not  the 
sentiment  he  utters. 

Do  not  be  tedious.  Do  not  labor  to  exhaust 
your  theme.  When  you  can  no  longer  talk  with- 
out stopping  to  think  what  next  to  say,  you  are 
done,  and  should  stop  at  once. 


GESTURE. 

Gesture  includes  all  positions  and  motions 
of  the  head,  face  and  limbs,  employed  to  enforce 
or  illustrate  an  idea,  emotion,  or  passion. 
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Its  Importance. — Gesture  is  the  visible  lan- 
guage of  the  inner  life.  It  portrays  to  the  eye 
the  workings  of  the  mind,  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  and  the  varying  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  soul.  It  is  as  intelligible  to  the  savage  as  to 
the  most  enlightened.  Entire  plays  are  pre- 
sented in  pantomime  and  are  understood  by 
observers  as  well  as  by  the  players  themselves. 
It  gives  to  the  eye  what  the  ear  often  fails  to 
receive,  and  thus  attracts  and  holds  the  attention 
much  more  effectually  than  do  words  alone. 

He  who  would  successfully  appeal  to  all  the 
senses  of  his  audience— hold  the  eye,  the  heart, 
the  soul ; summon  the  approving  smile,  the  sym- 
pathetic tear,  the  rapturous  applause;  sway  the 
nultitudes,  lull  them  into  complacency,  or  move 
them  to  immediate  action — must  cultivate  and 
skillfully  employ  this  universal  language  of 
nature. 

Kinds  of  Gesture.  — All  gestures  may  be 
classed  as  Emphatic,  Illustrative,  and  Locative. 

Emphatic  Gesture  intensifies  assertions  by 
the  application  of  greater  force  to  emphatic 
words ; as,  ^ H will  force  him  to  the  deed.  ’ ’ 
Illustrative  Gesture  shows  the  manner, 
means,  degree,  appearance,  or  effect;  as, 

Gods,  withhold  your  wrath.  ’ ’ 

Locative  Gesture  designates  the  position,  di- 
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rection,  or  place;  as,  ‘‘Look  not  in  the  past  for 
hope.  ’ ’ 

Requisites  op  Gesture.  The  requisites  of 
gesture  are  Grace,  Variety,  Simplicity,  Boldness, 
Energy,  Precision  and  Propriety,  These  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  accompanying  oral  ex- 
pression. 

Initial  Movements.— The  entrance  or  first 
appearance  of  the  speaker  before  his  audience 
is  a critical  moment.  Impressions  are  then  made 
which  often  affect  his  entire  subsequent  per- 
formance. 

The  Walk.— The  walk  is  the  mirror  of  char- 
acter. Through  it  the  ^artist  reads  the  very 
thoughts  the  performer  would  conceal;  and 
though  we  can  change  our  walk  only  as  we 
change  the  temperament  that  walk  portrays,  we 
can  by  practice  secure  a style  of  motion  that 
will  occasion  no  unfavorable  comment. 

Directions.— Stand  erect;  summon  the  most 
animated  thoughts;  assume  active  chest;  imag- 
ine yourself  drawn  forward  by  a force  acting 
about  the  waist;  preserve  a perfect  poise,  the 
head  well  balanced,  the  chin  neither  projected 
nor  retracted. 

Lift  the  thigh  forward,  the  lower  leg  and  foot 
hanging  loosely,  and  straighten  the  knee,  as  the 
foot  is  planted,  as  nearly  fiat  as  the  high  heel 
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will  permit.  Follow  with  the  other  limb  in  the 
same  manner.,  observing  that  the  chest  is  full, 
the  unseen  power  acting  at  the  waist  and  the 
knee  straightening  as  the  foot  strikes  the  floor. 

The  Bow.— Standing  in  the  first  position  (see 
Positions),  after  a momentary  look  into  the  eyes 
of  the  audience,  bring  the  right  foot  back  so  as 
to  assume  second  position,  bend  the  body  and 
head  slightly  and  directly  forward.  In  the  re- 
tiring bow,  as  the  body  bends  forward  bring 
the  right  toe  to  the  heel  of  the  left  foot,  the  right 
knee  bent  and  pressed  firmly  against  the  back 
of  left  knee.  Step  to  the  left  with  the  left  foot 
and  retire. 

Attitudes.— The  disposition  of  the  entire 
flgure  when  at  rest  is  important,  and  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention.  Every  posture  assumed 
by  the  speaker  is  significant.  These  should  be 
easy,  graceful  and  flexible,  but,  above  all,  they 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment. 

Head,  Body,  Hands  and  Feet.- Stand  erect, 
chest  full,  head  evenly  poised,  the  arms  hanging 
easily  at  the  sides,  or  one  arm  at  the  waist; 
weight  at  first  supported  mainly  on  both  feet, 
one  of  which  should  be  a little  in  advance  of  the 
other.  Keep  knees  well  stiffened,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  make  changes  naturally  and  gracefully. 


THE  FOUR  POSITIONS. 
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THE  FOUR  POSITIONS. 

I.  Unemotional  — First  Position.  — Sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  body  mainly  on  the  left 
foot.  Advance  the  7nght  foot  obliquely  at  an 
angle  of  eighty  degrees,  and  in  such  a position 
that  the  right  heel  is  from  tivo  to  four  inches  in 
front  of  the  hollow  of  the  left  foot. 

Second  Position.— Support  the  weight  of  the 
body  mainly  on  the  right  foot.  Advance  the 
left  foot  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees, 
and  in  such  a position  that  the  left  heel  is  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  front  of  the  hollow  of  the 
right  foot. 

II.  Emotional  — Third  Position.  — From 
either  the  first  or  second  position  move  the  right 
foot  obliquely  forward  a short  step,  the  feet 
remaining  at  the  same  angle.  Support  the  body 
on  the  right  foot  and  turn  the  left  so  that  the 
feet  form  an  obtuse  angle;  raise  the  left  heel 
slightly,  and  balance  the  body,  which  is  thrown 
a little  forward,  with  the  inside  ball  of  the  left 
foot. 

Fourth  Position. — From  either  the  first  or 
second  position  move  the  left  foot  obliquely  for- 
ward a short  step,  the  feet  remaining  at  the 
same  angle.  Support  the  body  on  the  left  foot 
and  turn  the  right  so  that  the  feet  form  an  ob- 
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tuse  angle;  raise  the  right  heel  slightly  and 
balance  the  body,  which  is  thrown  a little  for- 
ward, with  the  inside  ball  of  the  right  foot. 

Changes  of  Position.— In  the  delivery  of  un- 
emotional thought  there  should  be  few  changes, 
and  all  movements  should  be  performed  within 
a limited  space.  In  the  expression  of  emotional 
thought  and  heated  passion,  changes  of  position 
and  greater  freedom  of  movement  are  permis- 
sible; yet  even  here  the  speaker  must  confine 
himself  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The 
impetuous,  headlong,  and  boisterous  plunges  up 
and  down  the  platform  suggest  not  strength  and 
vigorous  emotion  under  the  control  of  a power- 
ful reserve  force,  but  weakness  and  instability. 
Never  move  until  the  occasion  impels  you  to 
do  so. 

Position  of  the  Head.— The  head  is  presumed 
to  gniide  the  motions  of  the  body,  and  should 
be  so  held  as  to  command  the  respect  of  an  audi- 
ence. Its  various  positions  foreshadow  the 
thought  before  it  is  expressed.  An  erect  posi- 
tion of  the  head  suggests  confidence,  dignity  and 
honor ; thrown  back,  humor,  pride  or  vanity ; 
inclined  forward,  humility  and  grief;  inclined 
aside,  languor;  while  a tossing  motion  implies 
contempt  and  anger. 
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POSITION  OF  THE  HANDS. 

1.  The  various  positions  assumed  by  the 
hands  are  highly  significant,  and  should  be 
thoughtfully  studied. 

2.  In  repose  the  hands  should  be  a model 
of  grace;  the  forefinger  should  be  gently  ex- 
tended, the  thumb  extended  and  nearly  parallel 
with  the  first  finger,  the  second  finger  slightly 
curved,  the  third  finger  curved  more  than  the 
second,  and  the  fourth,  or  little  finger,  forming 
a semi-circle.  Study  the  attitudes  of  statuary 
and  adapt  your  positions  to  those  models  that 
are  regarded  as  specimens  of  the  highest  art. 

3.  The  hand  is  said  to  be  supine  when  open, 
fingers  relaxed  and  palm  upward,  indicating 
entreaty,  appeal,  light  joyous  emotions  and  gen- 
eral description. 

4.  It  is  prone  when  open,  fingers  extended 
and  palm  downward;  used  in  denial,  degrada- 
tion, and  concealment, 

5.  It  is  vertical  when  open,  fingers  extended 
and  palm  outward;  used  in  repelling,  disgust, 
abhorrence,  warding  off  and  defining  a limit. 

6.  It  is  clenched  when  tightly  closed ; used  in 
anger,  defiance  and  threatening . 

7.  It  is  pointing  when  loosely  closed,  fore- 
finger and  thumb  uppermost  and  extended ; used 
in  pointing  and  designating. 
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8.  It  is  clasped,  applied,  folded,  crossed, 
enumerating,  touching,  when  used  in  description 
and  designation. 


DIRECTION  OF  MOVEMENT. 

Before  attempting  any  of  the  following  exer- 
cises in  gesture  with  the  hands,  the  pupil  should 
become  familiar  with  the  various  terms  used 
in  indicating  direction  and  the  significance  of 
such  direction. 

1.  Front.— Indicating  personality,  direct- 
ness, futurity,  unity.  Gestures  made  directly 
before  the  body  are  termed  ‘‘front.” 

2.  Extended.— Indicating  vastness  in  space ^ 
time,  quantity  or  idea.  Gestures  made  direct 
from  the  speaker ’s  side  are  termed  ‘ ‘ extended.  ’ ’ 

3.  Oblique.— Indicating  a general  idea  or  as- 
sertion, indefiniteness.  Gestures  made  between 
the  “ front  ” and  “ extended  ” are  called 
“oblique.” 

4.  Backward.— Expressive  of  remoteness  of 
time  or  space.  Gestures  back  of  the  “extended” 
are  called  “backward.” 

5.  Descending.— Expressing  determination 
or  emphasis.  Gestures  made  below  the  horizon- 
tal line  of  the  chest  are  called  “descending.” 
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6.  Horizontal. — Pertaining  to  the  intellect, 
^Gestures  made  by  extending  the  hand  and  arm 
in  a line  horizontal  to  the  chest  (whether  front, 
oblique,  or  the  side  or  backward)  are  called 

horizontal.^’ 

7.  Ascending.— Alluding  to  the  ideal  or  im- 
agination.  Gestures  made  above  the  horizontal 
are  termed  ‘‘ascending.’’ 

8.  Ictus  of  Gesture. — The  ictus  of  gesture 
is  applied  to  the  accented  syllable  of  the  word 
with  which  it  is  used. 

Both  Hands^— are  often  used,  making  the 
same  motions,  to  give  greater  breadth  of  thought, 
broader  expanse,  and  more  intensity  of  motion. 

Arm*  Motions.— To  secure  facility  and  grace 
of  gesture,  a short  preliminary  exercise,  employ- 
ing both  arms  simultaneously,  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage. Every  exercise  in  gesture  should  be 
preceded  by  several  whole-arm  movement  com- 
binations, the  nature  of  which  will  be  suggested 
after  the  following  description  of  an  exercise 
the  author  has  used  most  advantageously  with 
students ; 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  ARM  MOVEMENT. 

Take  the  first  position,  Active  chest.  Let  the 
arms  and  hands  hang  naturally,  the  little  fingers 
just  touching  the  sides.  Raise  both  the  arms, 
bringing  the  hands  toward  each  other  in  front, 
near  the  body,  and  slightly  turning  them  so  that 
the  forefingers  just  touch  by  the  time  the  hands 
meet  at  the  waist;  continue  raising  the  hands, 
fingers  relaxed  and  slightly  curved,  palms  grad- 
ually turning  inward,  until  the  chin  is  reached, 
when  the  fingers  gradually  extend.  From  this 
point  the  hands  separate,  the  whole  arms  sweep 
through  a graceful  curve  downward  and  back- 
ward through  the  horizontal,  oblique  and  ex- 
tended directions;  the  palms  at  first  upward, 
gradually  turn  inward,  then  downward,  when 
the  arms  curve  and  the  hands  are  brought  again 
together  at  the  waist,  as  when  raised  from  the 
sides  in  the  initial  motion.  This  movement  is  to 
be  repeated  many  times  until  familiar,  after 
which  others  can  be  developed  from  it,  which 
will  be  of  great  service  in  imparting  ease  and 
grace  to  gesture. 
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MODE  OF  GESTURE. 

1.  The  grace  of  gesture  is  expressed  in  the 
compound  curve,  sometimes  called  ‘‘Hogarth’s 
line  of  beauty.”  The  motion  of  the  arm  orig- 
inates in  the  shoulder,  is  then  transmitted  to  the 
arm,  and  forearm,  whence  the  hand  and  the 
fingers  receive  the  impulse,  and  both  gradually 
curving  as  the  arm  is  raised  until  the  chest  (on 
the  side  opposite  the  arm  employed)  is  reached, 
when  the  arm,  hands  and  fingeTs  unhend  and 
reach  their  full  extension  at  the  ictus. 

2.  The  curve  of  arm  gesture,  expressive  of 
pleasing,  tranquil  and  serious  thought,  and  em- 
ployed in  narration,  description  and  argument, 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  varied  motions 
that  may  be  described  with  a flexible  willow- 
twig. 

3.  The  direction  of  motion  in  the  gesture  of 
violent  passion  and  uncontrollable  excitement, 
whether  occasioned  by  anger,  fright  or  joy,  is 
best  illustrated  in  the  angular  flash  of  the  fall- 
ing thunderbolt. 

4.  Prom  these  illustrations  the  learner  will 
readily  infer  the  character  of  gesture  required 
when  he  has  determined  the  sentiment  contained 
in  the  composition. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICAL  EXPRESSION. 
With  Head  and  Pace  Indicate: 

Atte7ition:  Lean  the  head  forward  with  fixed 
gaze. 

Assents  Nod  rapidly  forward. 

Dissent:  Toss  the  head  backward  and  sway 
from  side  to  side. 

Diffidence  or  Lmiguor:  Incline  the  head  to 
either  side. 

Horror:  Avert  the  face  to  either  side. 

Courage : Hold  the  head  erect. 

Shame,  Humility  or  Grief:  Drop  the  head 
forward. 

Pride,  Arrogance : Throw  the  head  back. 

Avoid  all  useless  nodding,  shaking  and  toss- 
ing of  the  head. 

With  the  Arms  Indicate: 

Calm  Repose:  Let  the  arms  hang  naturally 
and  gracefully. 

Weakness:  Let  the  arms  hang  listlessly. 

Self-Importance:  Fold  the  arms  across  the 
chest. 

Entreaty : Hold  the  arms  and  hands  forward, 
palms  supine. 

Invocation:  Raise  the  arms  forward,  hands 
supine. 

Terror:  Throw  the  arms  backward,  elbows 
bent. 
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Avoid  every  arm  movement  not  in  harmony 
with  the  sentiment  you  are  expressing. 

With  the  Hands  Indicate : 

Secrecy  or  Silence : Place  the  forefinger  on 
the  lips. 

Shame  or  Sorrow:  Place  the  hands  upon  the 
eyes. 

Joy  or  Pleasure:  Clasp  the  hands  on  left 
breast. 

Anguish:  Wring  the  hands,  moving  upward 
and  downward. 

Appeal  to  Conscience:  Place  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart. 

Threatening : Clinch  and  shake  the  hand. 

Mental  Pain  or  Distress : Place  the  open  hand 
on  the  head. 

Meekness : Cross  the  hands  on  the  breast. 

Triumph  : Wave  the  right  hand  over  the  head. 

Invitation : Extend  the  hands  supine  toward 
the  object. 

Avoid  unnecessary  motions  of  the  hands  at 
variance  with  prevailing  sentiment. 

By  Various  Attitudes  of  the  Body  Indicate: 

Repose,  Courage,  Joy:  Hold  the  body  flexibly 
erect. 

Pride,  Haughtiness : Throw  the  shoulders 
stiffly  back. 
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Humility  or  Compassion:  Stoop  slightly  for- 
ward. 

Reverence,  Adoration:  Bend  the  body  well 
forward. 

Indignation : Straighten  to  full  height. 

Aversion : Withdraw  from  the  object  to  either 
side. 

Horror:  Shrink  inwardly  from  the  cause. 

Avoid  all  unnecessary  contortions  of  the  body 
and  shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  as  well  as  that 
unpliable  rigidity  one  sees  in  the  awkward  ora- 
tor or  debater. 

By  Means  of  the  Lower  Limbs  Indicate : 

Confidence,  Self-Possession : Stand  flexibly 
erect  on  both  feet. 

Self-Conceit,  Obstinacy:  Stand  rigidly  erect 
on  both  feet. 

Timidity,  Awkivardness : First  or  second  posi- 
tion, advanced  knee  bent  more  than  rear  knee. 

Physical  Weakness:  Feet  parallel  and  a foot 
or  more  apart,  knees  bent. 

Terror,  Horror : Let  the  entire  limbs  tremble. 

Earnest  Appeal:  Take  third  or  fourth  posi- 
tion. 

Disgust:  Assume  third  or  fourth  position, 
then  throw  weight  on  rear  foot. 
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Pomposity : Feet  well  apart,  weight  on  both 
feet. 

Avoid  the  frequent  shifting  of  weight  from 
one  limb  to  the  other.  Such  actions  betray  awk- 
wardness and  mental  disturbance. 


EXERCISES  IN  GESTURE. 
Explanations  of  Abbreviations: 

A.  F.  Ascending  Front.  H.  E.  Horizontal  Extended. 
H.  F.  Horizontal  Front.  A.  E.  Ascending  Extended. 
D.  F.  Descending  Front.  D.  E.  Descending  Extended. 
A.  O.  Ascending  Oblique.  A.  B.  Ascending  Backward. 
H.  O.  Horizontal  Oblique.  H.  B.  Horizontal  Backward. 
D.  O.  Descending  Oblique.  D.  B.  Descending  Backward. 
Note. — The  ictus  is  applied  to  the  italicized  words. 

I.  RIGHT  HAND  SUPINE. 

D.  F.  Upon  this  action  I insist. 

H.  F.  I freely  grant  all  that  you  demand. 

A.  F.  I appeal  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts. 

D.  0.  Of  all  mistakes  none  are  so  fatal  as 
these. 

H.  0.  Truth,  honor,  justice  were  his  motives. 
A.  0.  Fix  your  eyes  on  the  prize  above  this 
life. 

D.  E.  Away  with  your  tempting  bribes. 

H.  E.  The  gentle  breezes  wafted  incense  on 
the  air. 
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A.  E.  Hail  flag  of  the  free!  Sweet  emblem 
of  hope. 

D.  B.  Let  ns  put  such  schemes  behind  us. 

H.  B.  Search  the  records  of  the  remotest  an- 
^i-quity. 

A.  B.  Then  rang  the  shout  of  freedom. 

II.  RIGHT  HAND  PRONE. 

D.  F.  Put  down  the  unworthy  feeling. 

H.  P.  Re-5^ram  the  unhallowed  propensity. 

D.  0.  Let  every  one  ve^-press  such  sentiments. 

H.  0.  I charge  you  to  ve-strain  such  disposi- 
tions 1 

A.  0.  Ye  gods,  with-/io?d  your  vengeance ! 

D.  E.  He’ll  smooth  the  Uirf  for  your  last  pil- 
low. 

H.  E.  Adversity  dimmed  his  brightest  pros- 
pects. 

A.  E.  So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 

III.  RIGHT  HAND  VERTICAL. 

H.  F.  Back  to  thy  punishment,  false  fugi- 
tive. 

A.  F.  Yov-bid  it.  Almighty  God ! 

H.  0.  A friend  would  ward  off  the  blow. 

A.  0.  Oh,  ioT-bid  it.  Heavens ! 

H.  E.  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  base  defamer ! 

H.  B.  False  wizard,  avant! 
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IV.  BOTH  HANDS  SUPINE. 

D.  F.  All  resentment  he  de-pos-ited  on  the 
altar. 

H.  F.  Listen,  I im-plore  you,  to  his  cry  for 
mercy. 

A.  F.  J/aiL' universal  Lord! 

D.  0.  All  these  he  sur-ren-dered  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

H.  0.  Welcome!  friends,  to  our  peaceful 
shore. 

.A.  0.  Hail!  holy  Light! 

D.  E.  I utterly  ve-nounce  his  proffered  aid. 

H.  E.  He  delves  in  the  wide  Si-hyss  of  possi- 
bility. 

A.  E.  Freedom  to  the  race. 

V.  BOTH  HANDS  PRONE. 

D.  F.  Lie  ligM-Yy  on  him,  earth. 

H.  F.  May  the  blessings  of  Heaven  rest  on 
thee. 

A.  F.  Blessed  be  Thy  name,  0 Lord  Most 
High! 

D.  0.  We  are  as  but  worms  of  the  dust! 

H.  0.  Deep  stillness  fell  on  all  around. 

A.  0.  The  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings 
on  the  blast. 

D.  E.  Here  let  the  tumults  of  passion  cease. 

H.  E.  Spread  wide  Si-round  the  heavenly 
calm.  ' 
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A.  E.  Sorrow  mantles  the  whole  earth. 

VI.  BOTH  HANDS  VERTICAL. 

H.  F.  Hence!  horrible  shadow ! 

A.  P.  Avert,  0 God,  the  terrible  calamity. 
H.  0.  Burst  are  the  prison  bars. 

A.  0.  Angels'  and  Ministers  of  Grace,  de-fend 
ns. 

H.  E.  Night’s  gathering  fears,  dis^perse! 

A.  E.  Melt  and  dis-pel,  ye  specter  doubts. 


FACIAL  EXPRESSION. 

Facial  Expression  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
countenance  to  the  sentiment  to  be  expressed. 

1.  Of  the  face  Quintilian  has  said:  ‘‘The 
face  is  the  dominant  power  of  expression.  With 
this  we  supplicate;  with  this  we  threaten;  with 
this  we  soothe ; with  this  we  mourn ; with  this  we 
rejoice ; with  this  we  triumph ; with  this  we  make 
our  submissions;  upon  this  the  audience  hang; 
upon  this  they  keep  their  eyes  fixed;  this  they 
examine  and  study  even  before  a word  is 
spoken.  ’ ’ 

2.  The  effect  of  the  vocal  delivery  is  so  much 
heightened  by  a sympathetic  expression  of  the 
face,  that  the  student  of  elocution,  whether  pre- 
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paring  for  the  rostrum,  bar,  or  pulpit,  should 
on  no  account  neglect  this  important  aid  to  his 
delivery. 

3.  While  much  preliminary  training  in  this 
department  of  expression  is  necessary,  in  its  ap- 
plication the  student  must  first  feel  the  senti- 
ment to  be  uttered,  then  the  appropriate  facial 
expression  will  follow.  Beware  of  useless  facial 
contortions;  they  are  not  only  inappropriate, 
they  are  disfiguring  and  repulsive. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EYES. 

1.  The  eye  is  the  most  expressive  of  all  the 
features.  It  is  here  the  mysterious  workings  of 
the  mind  are  imaged  forth  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage before  the  tongue  moves  in  obedience  to 
the  will. 

2.  From  it  the  soul  looks  forth  and  communes 
with  kindred  spirits.  The  expectant  child  reads 
in  its  mother’s  eye  the  answer  to  its  wish.  The 
stricken  heart,  unable  to  bear  its  burden,  sends 
forth  its  mute  appeals  for  human  sympathy 
through  eyes  that  tell  the  inward  sorrow. 

3.  But  while  philosophers  and  poets  have 
combined  in  praise  of  the  wondrous  beauty,  va- 
riety, and  expressiveness  of  the  eye,  to  the  ora- 
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tor  it  has  peculiar  interest  which  he  cannot 
ignore.  It  is  not  simply  a means  of  expression, 
but  to  the  speaker  it  is  an  instrument  of  con- 
trol second  to  no  other  agency  of  oratorical 
power.  The  speaker  who  looks  directly  into  the 
eyes  of  his  audience  holds  them  beyond  their 
power  of  escape.  Every  person  present  feels 
the  magnetic  influence  of  the  speaker  and  fan- 
cies himself  the  particular  person  addressed. 

4.  The  failure  to  use  this  wonderful  power 
explains  w^hy  so  many  desultory  speakers  and 
manuscript  readers  do  not  secure  attention  and 
move  their  audiences  to  thought  and  action.  If 
you  must  use  a manuscript,  acquire  the  habit 
of  looking  away  from  it  at  times  and  into  the 
eyes  of  your  hearers. 


EXERCISES  IN  FACIAL  EXPRESSION. 

By  Means  of  the  Eyes  Indicate : 

Courage,  Determination : Look  straight  for- 
ward. 

Joy,  Hope,  Delight:  Raise  the  eyes  slightly 
upward. 

Shame,  Modesty,  Humility:  Look  downward. 
Disgust,  Aversion : Turn  the  eyes  to  either 
side. 
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Madness : A steady  glare,  seeing  nothing. 

Sudden  Anger:  Let  the  eyes  flash. 

Consternation  : Open  the  eyes  wide  with  a 
fixed  stare. 

Rage:  Roll  the  eyes  well  open. 

Despair:  A vacant  stare. 

Avoid  meaningless  winkings  and  any  unnatu- 
ral use  of  the  eyes. 

By  Means  of  the  Brow  Indicate : 

Joy,  Terror,  Amazement:  Elevate  the  brows. 

Fear,  Despair,  Grief:  Depress  the  brows. 

Anger,  Rage : Knit  the  brows  firmly. 

Tranquil  Repose : Let  the  brows  be  natural. 

Avoid  the  frequent  elevation  of  the  brows 
when  not  indicated  by  the  sentiment. 

With  the  Mouth  Indicate; 

Tranquillity : Close  the  lips  tightly. 

Joy,  Delight:  Let  the  lips  be  drawn  back  and 
slightly  raised. 

Scor7i,  Contempt:  Curl  the  lips  slightly  up- 
ward. 

Disgust : Curl  the  lips  downward. 

Firmness,  Decision : Compress  the  lips. 

Weakness,  Indecisio7i:  Relax  the  lips. 

Wonder,  Desire:  Part  the  lips  slightly. 

Silliness,  Imbecility : Open  the  lips  languidly, 
tongue  protruding. 

Approval,  Pleasure : Let  the  lips  smile  freely. 
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On  account  of  the  softness  of  the  parts  about 
the  mouth  no  feature  is  so  liable  to  assume  the 
deformities  of  bad  habits  as  the  lips.  Avoid 
all  unbecoming  contortions,  as  sneering,  pouting, 
twitching,  and  protrusion  of  the  lips.  Avoid 
evil  indulgences  in  thought,  w^ord,  and  deed. 
All  these  leave  their  traces  upon  the  mobile  lips, 
and  mar  alike  the  features  and  delivery. 

With  the  Nostrils  Indicate  : 

Courage,  Anger:  Expand  the  nostrils  freely. 

Surprise,  Admiration : Open  the  nostrils  mod- 
erately. 

Disgust,  Contempt : Draw  the  nostrils  up- 
ward. 

Fear,  Terror,  Horror:  Let  the  nostrils  dilate 
and  quiver. 

Pain:  Contract  the  nostrils. 


GENERAL  HINTS  UPON  GESTURE. 

1.  ‘‘Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the 
word  to  the  action ; with  this  special  observance 
—that  you  o’erstep  not  the  modesty  of  Nature.’^ 

2.  Be  definite  and  decided  in  your  action. 
Decision  of  gesture  • is  more  important  than 
grace;  combine  the  two. 

3.  In  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
avoid  dropping  one  hip  or  shoulder. 
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4.  Though  appropriate  gesture  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  greatly  assists  the  hearer  in  compre- 
hending the  thought,  the  pupil  is  reminded  that 
too  little  gesture  is  better  than  a continuous  or 
even  frequent  sawing  of  the  air. 

5.  During  the  action  of  gesture  the  arm 
should  be  kept  moving  all  the  time — rarely  sta- 
tionary for  a single  instant. 

6.  When  reading,  attempt  no  gesture  unless 
you  can  look  from  your  book  and  preclude  the 
gesture  with  your  eyes. 

7.  The  ictus  of  the  gesture  should  be  on  the 
emphatic  word,  and  the  hand  performing  the 
gesture  should  return  to  the  side  or  proceed  with 
another  gesture. 

8.  Keep  your  face  either  full  or  three  quar- 
ters full  toward  your  audience,  unless  persona- 
tion should  require  it  otherwise. 

9.  In  personating  two  characters  have  one 
speak  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  Ex- 
planations require  a full  face  to  the  audience. 

10.  Use  curved  lines  in  gesture  in  all  cases 
except  those  portraying  sudden  and  impres- 
sioned  Emotions. 

11.  As  a general  rule  in  single  gesture,  use 
the  right  arm,  with  the  right  foot  advanced  in 
preference  to  the  left.  The  left,  however,  is 
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often  conveniently  used  in  the  mimicry  of  awk- 
ward characters. 

12.  Do  not  permit  the  love  of  dress  display 
to  mar  the  effect  of  your  delivery  by  making 
you  ridiculous.  Taste  in  dress  is  little  less  im- 
portant than  appropriate  language  and  delivery. 

13.  Let  your  changes  in  gesture  accord  with 
the  language.  The  more  rapid  the  thought  and 
violent  the  emotion,  the  more  sudden  the  transi- 
tions. Calm,  dignified  and  reflective  thought  re- 
quires slow,  measured,  graceful  changes. 

14.  When  the  change  of  thought  requires  a 
change  of  position,  make  such  change  while 
speaking,  not  before  nor  after ; that  is,  move  as 
you  enter  upon  the  new  thought. 

15.  Gesture  should  not  accompany  the  de- 
scription of  the  act,  but  the  act  itself ; as  ‘ ‘ But 
Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak,”  etc.,  re- 
ceives no  gesture;  wait  till  the  words  accom- 
panying the  action  are  spoken. 

16.  Observe  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of 
great  orators. 
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METHOD  OF  CRITICISM. 

The  following  plan  of  estimating  the  merits  of 
speaker’s  or  debater’s  performance,  introduced 
into  a number  of  literary  and  debating  societies 
by  the  late  Professor  Isaac  Hinton  Brown,  au- 
thor of  ‘‘Common  School  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory” and  “Rational  Elocution,”  and  instructor 
of  these  subjects  in  the  University  of  Missouri, 
is  recommended.  It  will  prove  valuable  to  crit- 
ics of  literary  and  debating  societies  and  to 
judges  in  contests  where  awards  for  superiority 
are  made.  The  table  should  be  printed  on  sheets 
of  convenient  size,  and  the  name  of  the  per- 
former, hall  in  which  the  entertainment  takes 
place,  with  dates,  written  in  the  blanks,  with 
proper  grades  after  each  question  indicated.  This, 
so  prepared  by  the  critic,  judge,  or  judges,  and 
given  to  the  performer,  would  afford  the  latter 
much  greater  benefit  in  future  efforts  than  is 
conferred  by  the  usual  imperfect  system  of  criti- 
cisms. 

CRITIC'S  REPORT  on delivered 


in  the 


190..  Grade..., 


by  M 

Hall  on  the  evening  of 


Critic. 
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Note — An  affirmative  answer  to  the  following  (20) 
questions,  indicated  hj  the  number  5,  denotes  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  Approximating  degrees  of  this 
standard  are  indicated  by  the  numbers  4,  3,  2 and  1, 
in  the  order  named. 

I.  ENTEANCE.  grade 

Is  the  entrance  easy,  graceful,  self-possessed? 

II.  ATTITUDES. 

Are  the  attitudes  natural,  flexible,  graceful? 

III.  ACTION. 

1.  Do  the  motions  of  the  head,  trunk  and  limbs 

harmonize  with  the  changes  of  thought, 
sentiment,  emotion  and  passion? 

2.  Do  the  eyes  and  general  facial  expression 

confirm  the  speaker's  statements? 

3.  Do  the  gestures  made  for  emphasis  render 

the  speaker's  assertions  more  forcible? 

4.  Do  the  gestures  of  illustration  aid  in  giving 

a clearer  view  of  the  speaker’s  theme? 

5.  Are  the  gestures  graceful,  varied,  timely, 

significant  ? 

I.  ENUNCIATION. 

1.  Are  the  sounds  freely,  fully,  correctly,  timely 

and  appropriately  uttered? 

2.  .Is  respiration  performed  without  interfering 

with  the  speaker’s  enunciation? 

3.  Are  the  speaker’s  tones  formed  without  un- 

usual effort? 

4.  Are  the  tones  free  from  local  or  personal 

peculiarities?  
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V.  ARTICULATION. 

1.  Are  the  syllables  distinctly  and  correctly 

articulated?  

2.  Does  each  receive  its  proper  force  and  quan- 

tity?   

VI.  PRONUNCIATION. 

Is  each  word  pronounced  according  to  prevailing 
usage,  as  represented  in  the  standard  dic- 
tionaries ? 

VII.  VOCAL  EXPRESSION. 

1.  Do  the  tones  harmonize  in  quality,  force, 

stress,  pitch,  movement  and  quantity  with 
the  general  sentiment?  

2.  Does  the  speaker  ^s  management  of  slides, 

waves,  emphasis,  slur,  cadence  and  pauses 
indicate  a correct  conception  of  his  com- 
position?   

VIII.  GENERAL  DELIVERY. 

1.  Is  the  speaker's  delivery  free  from  the  styles 

known  as  affected,  conceited,  effeminate, 
pedantic,  pompous,  stagy,  over  vehement?. 

2.  In  direct  discourses  does  the  speaker  look  into 

the  eyes  of  his  audience?.. 

3.  In  personation  and  apostrophe  does  the 

speaker  ignore  his  audience? 

4 Does  the  speaker  hold  the  attention  of  his 
audience?  
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A List  of  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty  Care- 
fully Selected  Questions  for  Debate, 
Essay  Composition  and  Gen- 
eral Conversation. 


1.  Do  the  best  Orators  Appeal  more  to  the 
Reason  than  to  the  Feelings  of  an  Audience? 

2.  Resolved,  That  Sailors  Endure  greater 
Hardships  than  Soldiers. 

3.  Resolved,  That  Electricity  has  Super- 
seded Steam  as  a Motive  Power. 

4.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  a Central  Fire  within 
the  Earth  Well  Founded? 

5.  Resolved,  That  College  Students  Derive 
more  Benefit  from  Literary  Societies  than  from 
their  Regular  Studies. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Great  Nations  of  the 
Future  will  be  found  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

7-  Resolved,  That  Cold  Winters  are  Needed 
for  the  Full  Vigor  of  National  Development. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  Microscope  Reveals 
greater  Marvels  than  the  Telescope. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Adulteration  of  Food 
and  Drink  is  a greater  Evil  than  Flood  and  Cy- 
clone. 
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10.  Resolved,  That  it  is  probable  that  Man 
will  be  able  within  the  next  Century  to  bridle 
all  the  destructive  forces  of  Nature. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  Human  Race  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  means  of  Subsistence, 
rendering  Poverty  and  Famine  inevitable. 

12.  Has  the  Standard  of  Integrity  in  Busi- 
ness and  Political  Life  declined  since  the  Civil 
War? 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  Average  Length  of 
Life  may  be  raised  above  100  years. 

14.  Is  Luxury  a Vice? 

15.  Resolved,  That  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  de- 
serving of  more  Honor  as  an  Explorer  than  Cap- 
tain Cook. 

16.  Resolved,  That  the  advance  in  Japan  in 
Civilization  is  more  wonderful  than  that  of 
Australia. 

17.  Resolved,  That  Bismarck  was  the  greatest 
Man  of  his  Generation. 

18.  Resolved,  That  Tariff  should  be  Imposed 
for  Revenue  only. 

19.  Resolved,  That  Duties  on  all  Articles  that 
can  be  Produced  in  our  own  Country  should  be 
so  high  as  to  stop  their  Importation. 

20.  Resolved,  That  the  Universal  Adoption 
of  Free  Trade  would  be  Beneficial  to  all  Nations. 

21.  Does  Education  increase  Happiness? 

22.  Resolved,  That  the  Chautauqua  Move- 
ment supplies  the  need  of  popular  Education. 
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23.  Does  Civilization  tend  to  lengthen  Hu- 
man Life? 

24.  Resolved,  That  so-called  ‘‘Benevolent  So- 
cieties” are  not  really  beneficial  to  their  Mem- 
bers. 

25.  Resolved,  That  much  reading  of  News- 
papers and  Magazines  is  an  Intellectnal  Dissipa- 
tion which  in  the  interest  of  sound  Knowledge 
should  be  discouraged. 

26.  Resolved,  That  Ancient  Nations  were 
more  heroic  than  those  of  Modern  Times. 

27.  Do  orders  of  Nobility,  Titles,  and  Deco- 
rations tend  to  make  Men  perform  great  Ac- 
tions ? 

28.  Resolved,  That  the  highest  Eloquence  is 
Extemporaneous. 

29.  Resolved,  That  the  Love  of  Money  leads 
to  more  Crime  than  Anger. 

30.  Can  Intemperance  be  diminished  through 
Legal  Enactments? 

31.  Resolved,  That  men  would  be  more  happy 
if  Private  Property  were  abolished  and  all  things 
held  in  Common. 

32.  Resolved,  That  an  Inventor  benefits  Man- 
kind more  than  a Reformer. 

33.  Resolved,  That  Games  of  Chance  are  Per- 
nicious. 

34.  Resolved,  That  Ferocious  Wild  Beasts 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Venomous  Reptiles. 

35.  Have  we  good  reason  for  believing  the 
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reign  of  Universal  Peace  and  Good-Will  to  be 
at  hand  ? 

36.  Do  the  lower  A^nimals  possess  the  gift 
of  reason? 

37.  Eesolved,  That  the  Western  Continent  is 
more  richly  Stored  and  Prepared  by  Nature  for 
the  use  of  Man  than  the  Eastern. 


38.  Resolved,  That  the  Natural  Wonders  of 
the  New  World  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
Old. 


39.  Resolved,  That  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
displayed  more  greatness  of  Character  than  the 
Jews. 


40.  Is  there  any  Foundation  for  a belief 
in  Luck,  Omens,  Dreams,  Signs,  and  Presenti- 
ments ? 


41.  Should  Bounties  and  Subsidies  be  given 
to  establish  Railroad  and  Steamship  lines? 

42.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
■United  States  should  be  Elected  Directly  by  the 
People  for  a Term  of  Six  Years  and  should  not 
be  Eligible  for  a Second  Term. 

43.  Should  the  Law  Require  all  Persons 
Practicing  Medicine,  Law,  Divinity,  or  any  Pub- 
lic Profession  to  have  a Regular  Diploma  ? 

44.  Resolved,  That  a Canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus between  North  and  South  America  should 
be  constVucted  and  completely  controlled  by  the 
United  States. 


45.  Should  all  the  Races  and  Nations  be 
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equally  eligible  to  Citizenship  in  the  United 
States  ? 

44.  Should  Jury  Trials  be  Abolished? 

47.  Resolved,  That  the  Races  of  African  or 
Asiatic  origin  are  inferior  to  European. 

48.  Should  Criminals  be  Compelled  to  Work? 

49.  Should  the  chief  aim  of  Punishment  be 
the  Reformation  of  the  Criminal  ? 

50.  Resolved,  That  the  Form  of  Government 
determines  the  Character  of  a Nation. 

51.  Resolved,  That  the  Government  and  In- 
stitutions of  a People  cannot  long  remain  better 
that  the  People  themselves. 

52.  Resolved,  That  Genius  of  all  kinds  is  in- 
nate, and  is  therefore  not  dependent  upon  Edu- 
cation. 

53.  Resolved,  That  a low  degree  of  Civiliza- 
tion is  peculiarly  favorable  to  Poetry,  Painting 
and  Sculpture. 

54.  Is  the  World  made  happier  by  the  in- 
crease of  Wealth  and  Luxury? 

55.  Resolved,  That  the  Existence  of  two 
great  Political  Parties  is  beneficial  to  a free 
State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Citizens  should  exer- 
Individual  Judgment  at  Elections  without 
regard  to  Parties. 

57.  Resolved,  That  Three  Parties  are  better 
that  Two  in  Election  Contests,  as  giving  Citizens 
a wider  range  of  choice. 
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58.  Eesolved,  That  Women  are  Intellectually 
Inferior  to  Men. 

59.  Have  we  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prog- 
ress of  Civilization  will  continue  much  longer? 

60.  Should  all  Production  be  regulated  by 
State  Authority? 

61.  Is  Co-operation  better  than  the  Employ- 
ment of  Labor  by  Capital  ? 

62.  Eesolved,  That  the  Imprisonment  of  Na- 
poleon on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  was  justifiable 
and  Honorable  on  the  part  of  England. 

63.  Eesolved,  That  the  American  Eevolution 
was  more  Important  to  Human  Progress  than 
the  French  or  English  Eevolutions. 

64.  Was  Hamlet  Insane? 

65.  Eesolved,  That  Human  Happiness  Pre- 
ponderates over  Misery  and  that  Life  is  Worth 
Living. 

66.  Has  the  Influence  of  Woman  Contributed 
to  Civilization  more  than  that  of  Man  ? 

67.  Do  Genesis  and  Geology  Contradict  each 
other  ? 

68.  Is  the  Bible  Disproved  by  Scientific  Dis- 
covery ? 

69.  Eesolved,  That  Mankind  has  suffered 
more  from  Eevolutionists  and  Anarchists  than 
from  Tyrant-s? 

70.  Eesolved,  That  the  Signs  of  the  Times  In- 
dicate the  Approaching  End  of  the  World. 

71.  Were  the  American  Colonies  justified  in 
. Eevolting  against  England  ? 
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72.  Resolved,  That  all  Christian  Natiom 
vshould  now  Disarm  and  Depend  upon  Arbitra- 

' tion  for  the  Settlement  of  Disputes. 

73.  Resolved,  That  the  Character  of  George 
'Washington  is  more  to  be  admired  than  that  of 
Martin  Luther. 

74.  Resolved,  That  the  Eighteenth  Century 
W^itnessed  Greater  Human  Progress  than  the 
Nineteenth. 

75.  Resolved,  That  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities should  be  Preferred  to  those  under  the 
Control  of  Religious  Denominations. 

76.  Should  Education  be  wholly  Discon- 
nected from  Religion  ? 

\/"  77.  Resolved,  That  our  Public  School  System 

is  in  need  of  Radical  Reform. 

78.  Is  the  decline  of  Slavery  in  the  World  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Christian  Religion  more 
than  to  the  progress  of  Civilization? 

79.  Resolved,  That  the  Southern  portion  of 
the  United  States  offers  greater  attractions  to 
the  Parmer  than  the  Northern  portion. 

80.  Resolved,  That  complete  Education  of  all 
its  citizens  is  the  duty  of  a State. 

81.  Should  Copyright  be  International? 

82.  Resolved,  That  Immigration  into  the 
United  States  should  be  prohibited. 

83.  Resolved,  That  the  ownership  of  Land 
should  be  restricted  to  those  who  personally  cul- 
tivate it. 

84.  Resolved,  That  the  Ownership  of  Land 
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owned  by  any  one  family  should  be  limited  to 
160  Acres. 

85.  Resolved,  That  all  Trusts  and  generai 
Combinations  tending  to  banish  Competition 
should  be  forbidden  by  Law. 

86.  Resolved,  That  very  cheap  Books  and  Pa- 
pers do  more  harm  than  good. 

87.  Have  Trades  Unions  been  beneficial? 

88.  Resolved,  That  the  Name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  the  Greatest  in  American  History. 

89.  Resolved,  That  the  Invention  of  the  Tele- 
scope was  more  beneficial  than  the  discovery  of 
the  Mariner’s  Compass. 

90.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should 
assume  a Protectorate  over  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

91.  Has  Education  more  to  do  in  producing 
a good  and  great  Character  than  Innate  Ten- 
dencies? 

92.  Are  Barbarous  Tribes  Benefited  by  Inter- 
course with  Civilized  Men? 

93.  Would  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  to  annex  Canada  and  Mexico  ? 

94.  Resolved,  That  the  Crimes  of  the  White 
Men  against  the  Indians  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  the  Indians  against  the  Whites. 

95.  Does  Gold  Form  the  World’s  Standard  of 
V alue  ? 

96.  Should  Athletic  Sports  be  encouraged? 

97.  Is  it  ever  Good  Policy  to  Deviate  from 
the  Truth? 
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98.  Is  the  use  of  Tobacco  a Vice  ? 

99.  Should  Mormonism  be  Abolished  hy 
Law? 

100.  Should  all  Forms  of  Lottery  be  treated 
as  Grimes? 

101.  Should  United  States  Senators  be 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  States 
represented  ? 

102.  Kesolved,  That  Longfellow  was  a greater 
Poet  than  Tennyson. 

103.  Resolved,  That  Wood  is  of  more  value 
to  mankind  than  Coal. 

104.  Resolved,  That  the  Horse  has  Promoted 
Civilization  more  than  the  Locomotive. 

105.  Is  a Lawyer  Justified  in  Trying  to  Se- 
cure the  Acquittal  of  his  Client  when  he  knows 
him  to  be  Guilty  ? 

106.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  will 
perish  as  other  Republics  and  great  Nations 
have  done. 

107.  Has  Religion  conferred  greater  Benefits 
upon  the  World  than  Science? 

108.  Is  the  Bible  the  best  Text-Book  of 
Morals  ? 

109.  Is  Utility  a Safe  Moral  Guide? 

110.  Was  the  Execution  of  Charles  II.  of 
England  (or  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France)  justifi- 
able? (Two  questions.) 

111.  Resolved,  That  the  only  way  to  benefit 
the  Laboring  Classes  or  secure  any  kind  of  Po- 
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litical  Reform  is  by  the  destruction  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic. 

112.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  does 
not  need  a powerful  navy,  and  that  all  expendi- 
tures—beyond  a small  sum  to  provide  a few  ves- 
sels for  peace  service— is  money  wasted. 

113.  Is  the  Murderer  more  Injurious  to  Soci- 
ety than  the  Swindler  ? 

114.  Resolved,  That  the  Citizens  of  an  Op- 
pressed Nation  are  justified  in  Destroying  their 
Tyrant  in  any  way. 

115.  Resolved,  That  Men  will  ultimately  Suc- 
ceed in  Navigating  the  Air  by  means  of  the  Fly- 
ing Machine. 

116.  Were  Brutus  and  his  Colleagues  justi- 
fied in  killing  Julius  Caesar  ? 

117.  Does  the  Hope  of  Reward  influence  men 
more  than  the  Fear  of  Punishment  ? 

118.  Is  the  Hope  of  Heaven  a more  powerful 
motive  to  a virtuous  life  than  the  fear  of  Future 
Punishment  ? 

119.  Resolved,  That  Corporal  Punishment 
should  be  Abolished. 

1 20.  Resolved,  That  Prizes  should  not  be  of- 
fered in  Schools. 

121.  Is  England  now  the  Most  Powerful  Na- 
tion of  the  Earth? 

122.  Resolved,  That  Ambition  has  wrought 
more  harm  than  good  to  mankind. 

123.  Resolved,  That  Paper  Money  is  a better 
Currency  than  Coin. 
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124.  Resolved,  That  the  form  of  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  the  Most  Perfect  ever 
possessed  by  any  Nation. 

125.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Congress, 
in  its  two  Houses,  is  the  Most  Perfect  Form  of  a 
Legislative  Body. 

126.  Resolved,  That  a Limited  Monarchy  bet- 
ter secures  the  Happiness  of  a People  than  a Re- 
public. 

127.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Civil  War 
should  have  been  averted  by  compromise. 

128.  Resolved,  That  Military  Drill  should  be 
taught  in  the  Common  Schools  of  America,  and 
that  all  Able-bodied  Citizens  should  be  required 
to  Serve  a Term  in  the  Army. 

129.  Resolved,  That  the  Love  of  Fame  is  a 
more  powerful  motive  in  human  affairs  than  the 
Love  of  Money. 

190.  Is  Poetry  a more  important  element  of 
Literature  than  Prose  Fiction  (novels)  ? 

131.  Is  the  great  amount  of  Novel  Reading  at 
the  present  day  an  Evil  ? 

132.  Resolved,  That  the  Drama  is  a more 
powerful  agent  for  arousing  feeling  than  the 
Novel. 

133.  Was  Queen  Elizabeth  a greater  sover- 
eign than  Queen  Victoria? 

134.  Resolved,  That  the  British  Empire  has 
culminated,  and  is  now  declining. 

135.  Resolved,  That  the  only  right  and  suc- 
cessful way  of  solving  the  Indian  Question  is  to 
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break  up  their  tribes,  give  each  family  their  own. 
share  of  land,  and  give  them  the  same  rights  and 
duties  under  law  as  white  men. 

136.  Should  Expeditions  to  search  for  the 
North  Pole  be  encouraged? 

137.  Is  Marriage  a Failure? 

138.  Does  Marriage  Increase  the  Happiness 
of  the  Persons  Married  ? 

139.  Should  Divorce  Laws  be  made  more 
Stringent  ? 

140.  Resolved,  That  the  Traffic  in  Intoxicat- 
ing Drinks  Should  be  Prohibited. 

IH.  Is  War  Inconsistent  with  Christianity? 

142.  Should  the  Chinese  be  Excluded  from 
the  United  States  ? 

143.  Resolved,  That  the  Death  Penalty  for 
Crime  should  be  abolished. 

144.  Have  the  Indians  suffered  greater 
wrongs  from  the  American  Government  than 
the  Negroes? 

145.  Is  Novel  Reading  Commendable? 

146.  Was  Benjamin  Franklin  a Greater  Man 
than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ? 

147.  Was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a Greater 
General  than  Julius  Caesar? 

148.  Was  Hannibal  Superior,  as  a Military 
Commander,  to  Cromwell  ? 

149.  Resolved,  That  Phil  Sheridan  was  a 
Greater  Leader  than  Zachary  Taylor. 

150.  Resolved,  That  the  Coal  found  in  the 
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United  States  is  of  More  Value  than  our  Gold 
and  Silver. 

151.  Was  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-47  Justi- 
fiable ? 

152.  Has  Ireland  Greater  Cause  to  Complain 
against  England  than  Poland  has  against  Rus- 
sia? 

153.  Is  the  Invention  of  Deadly  Instruments 
of  War,  such  as  Dynamite,  Machine  Guns,  etc., 
of  Advantage  to  Mankind  ? 

154.  Ought  Banks,  Railroads,  Telephones 
and  Telegraphs  to  be  Owned  by  the  State  ? 

155.  Should  all  Business  be  Conducted  by  the 
Nation  and  all  Persons  be  Allowed  an  Equal 
Share  in  Profits  ? 

156.  Is  a Democracy  the  Best  Possible  Form 
of  Government? 

157.  Should  all  Despotisms  be  Overthrown 
by  Force  ? 

158.  Did  the  French  Revolution  accomplish 
more  harm  than  good  ? 

159.  Was  the  Achievement  of  the  American 
People  Greater  in  Gaining  Independence  than  in 
Suppressing  the  Rebellion  ? 

160.  Did  the  Army  accomplish  more  than  the 
Navy  in  putting  down  Secession  ? 

161.  Is  a Double  Standard  of  Money  (gold 
and  silver)  superior  to  a Single  Standard? 

162.  Is  life  in  the  country  more  favorable  to 
human  development  than  life  in  the  city  ? 
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163.  Does  the  Editor  wield  more  power  than 
the  Orator? 

164.  Should  there  be  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation for  voting? 

165.  Is  the  Farmer  a greater  benefactor  to 
the  community  than  the  Manufacturer? 

166.  Is  country  life  more  happy  than  town 
life? 

167.  Is  Gunpowder  of  more  value  to  mankind 
than  the  Steam-engine? 

168.  Is  lying  a worse  crime  than  dishonesty  ? 

169.  Resolved,  That  the  productions  of  the 
Torrid  Zone  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Temper- 
ate Zone. 

170.  Is  the  successful  Explorer  deserving  of 
greater  honor  than  the  successful  Warrior? 

171.  Was  the  discovery  of  America  more  ben- 
eficial to  the  world  than  the  invention  of  the 
Printing  Press  ? 

172.  Did  the  Mexican  War  confer  more  glory 
on  the  American  Army  than  the  War  of  1812 
(with  England)  ? 

173.  Is  devotion  to  Fashion  a greater  evil 
than  the  Tobacco  habit? 

174.  Should  Greek  and  Latin  be  considered 
an  essential  part  of  a Good  Education? 

175.  Resolved,  That  the  Study  of  Science  is 
more  profitable  and  honorable  than  that  of  Lit- 
erature. 

176.  Are  Doctors  more  useful  than  Lawyers? 
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177.  Resolved,  That  Commerce  does  promote 
National  Prosperity. 

178.  Resolved,  That  other  Planets  and 
Worlds  besides  our  own  are  Inhabited. 

179.  Should  the  observance  of  a Day  of  Rest 
be  required  by  Law  ? 

180.  Resolved,  That  Offices  should  be  used 
as  the  spoils  of  Political  Victory. 

181.  Is  the  Reform  of  the  Civil  Service  on 
the  English  model  practicable  or  desirable  ? 

182.  Has  Wheat  been  of  more  benefit  to  man- 
kind than  the  Cow  ? 

183.  Resolved,  That  irrigated  lands  are  of 
more  value  than  those  watered  by  rain. 

184.  Are  the  Works  of  Nature  more  beauti- 
ful than  those  of  Art? 

185.  Resolved,  That  Idleness  should  be  for- 
bidden by  Law,  and  Work  be  Provided  by  the 
State  for  all  who  cannot  secure  employment  for 
themselves. 

186.  Is  Gambling  a worse  evil  than  Intem- 
perance ? 

187.  Resolved,  That  the  Influence  of  the  Pul- 
pit is  Declining. 

188.  Is  the  World  growing  morally  better? 

189.  Resolved,  That  the  Happiness  of  Na- 
tions increases  with  Civilization. 

190.  Resolved,  That  History  Indicates  that 
Barbarous  Nations  will  not  become  Civilized,  but 
will  Die  Out. 
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191.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Republic 
is  more  powerful  than  Ancient  *Rome. 

192.  Resolved,  That  Pursuit  affords  more 
Happiness  than  Possession. 

193.  Is  a Classical  or  a Scientific  Education 
preferable  in  our  day? 

194.  Which  helps  the  World  Most,  Labor  or 
Capital? 

195.  Which  is  the  True  Commercial  Policy 
of  this  Country,  Free  Trade  or  Protection  ? 

196.  Which  was  the  Greater  Man,  Oliver 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte? 

197.  Was  the  Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  justifiable? 

198.  Has  the  Invention  of  Gunpowder  been 
of  Benefit  to  Mankind  ? 

199.  Which  is  the  More  Despicable  Charac- 
ter, the  Hypocrite  or  the  Liar? 

200.  Has  the  Fear  of  Punishment,  or  the 
Hope  of  Reward,  the  Greater  Influence  on  Hu- 
man Conduct? 

201.  Is  Corporal  Punishment  Justifiable? 

202.  Was  Brutus  Justified  in  Killing  Caesar? 

203.  Should  Emulation  be  Encouraged  in 
Education  ? 

204.  Which  Was  the  Greater  Poet,  Milton  or 
Homer  ? 

205.  Is  Military  Renown  a Fit  Object  of 
Ambition? 

206.  Is  Ambition  a Vice  or  a Virtue? 
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207.  Has  Novel-Reading  a Moral  Tendency? 

208.  Is  the  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Deserving  of  Our  Admiration? 

209.  Is  England  Rising  or  Falling  as  a Na- 
tion? 

210.  Has  Nature  or  Education  the  Greater 
Influence  in  the  Formation  of  Character? 

211.  Which  is  the  More  Valuable  Metal,  Gold 
or  Iron? 

212.  Is  War  in  any  Case  jnstiflable? 

213.  Has  the  Discovery  of  America  been 
Eeneflcial  to  the  World? 

214.  Can  any  circumstances  justify  a De- 
parture from  Truth? 

215.  Is  Sporting  jnstiflable? 

216.  Does  not  Virtue  necessarily  produce 
Happiness,  and  does  not  Vice  necessarily  pro- 
duce Misery  in  this  Life? 

217.  From  which  does  the  Mind  gain  the 
more  Knowledge,  Reading  or  Observation? 

218.  Have  the  Gold  Mines  of  Spain,  or  the 
Coal  Mines  of  England,  been  more  beneflcial  to 
the  World  ? 

219.  Which  was  the  Greater  General,  Hanni- 
bal or  Alexander  ? 

220.  Which  was  the  Greater  Poet,  Dryden 
or  Pope? 

221.  Which  has  done  the  Greater  Service  to 
Truth,  Philosophy  or  Poetry? 

222.  Is  a lawyer  justified  in  defending  a Man 
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whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty  of  a Crime  with 
which  he  is  charged? 

223.  Is  it  likely  that  England  will  sink  into 
the  Decay  which  befell  the  Nations  of  An- 
tiquity? 

224.  Are  Lord  Byron’s  Writings  Moral  in 
their  Tendency? 

225.  Do  the  Mechanicians  of  Modern  equal 
Those  of  Ancient  Times? 

226.  Which  is  the  Greater  Civilizer,  the 
Statesman  or  the  Poet? 

227.  Which  was  the  Greater  Writer,  Charles 
Dickens  or  Lord  Lytton? 

228.  Is  the  Principle  of  Utility  a Safe  Moral 
Guide  ? 

229.  Was  the  Deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  justi- 
fiable? (See  question  110.) 

230.  Is  the  Use  of  Oaths  for  Civil  Purposes 
Expedient  ? 

231.  Is  a Classical  Education  Essential  to 
an  American  Gentleman? 

232.  Are  Colonies  Advantageous  to  the 
Mother  Country? 

^ 233.  Which  does  the  Most  to  produce  Crime, 

— Poverty,  Wealth  or  Ignorance? 

234.  Is  the  Unanimity  required  from  Juries 
conducive  to  the  Attainment  of  the  Ends  of 
Justice? 

235.  Is  it  not  the  Duty  of  the  Government 
to  establish  a System  of  National  Education? 
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236.  Are  the  Intellectual  Faculties  of  the 
Dark  Races  of  Mankind  essentially  Inferior  to 
Those  of  the  White? 

237.  Is  Solitary  Confinement  an  Effective 
Punishment  ? 

238.  Should  not  all  Punishment  be  Reforma- 
tory ? 

239.  Is  a Limited  Monarchy,  like  That  of 
England,  the  Best  Form  of  Government? 

240.  Is  not  Private  Virtue  essentially  Req 
uisite  to  Greatness  of  Public  Character  ? 

241.  Is  Eloquence  a Gift  of  Nature,  or  may 
it  be  acquired? 

242.  Is  Genius  an  Innate  Capacity? 

243.  Is  a Rude  or  a Refined  Age  the  More 
Favorable  to  the  Production  of  Works  of  Imagi- 
nation ? 

244.  Is  the  Shakespearean  the  Augustan  Age 
of  English  Literature? 

245.  Is  there  any  Standard  of  Taste? 

246.  Ought  Pope  to  rank  in  the  First  Class 
of  Poets? 

247.  Which  produces  the  Greater  Happiness, 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope  or  Memory? 

248.  Has  the  Introduction  of  Machinery  been 
generally  beneficial  to  Mankind? 

249.  Is  the  Existence  of  Parties  in  the  State 
Favorable  to  the  public  Welfare? 

250.  Is  there  any  Ground  for  believing  in 
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the  Ultimate  Perfection  and  Universal  Happi- 
ness of  the  Human  Race? 

251.  Was  the  Banishment  of  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena  a Justifiable  Proceeding? 

252.  Ought  Persons  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Civil  Offices  on  Account  of  their  Religious  Opin- 
ions ? 

253.  Which  exercises  the  Greater  Influence 
on  the  Civilization  and  Happiness  of  the  Human 
Race,  the  Male  or  the  Female  Mind? 

254.  Which  did  the  Most  to  produce  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Tyranny  of  the  Govern- 
jiient,  the  Excesses  of  the  Higher  Orders,  or  the 
A¥ri tings  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Rous- 
seau? 

255.  Which  was  the  Greater  Poet,  Byron  or 
Burns? 

256.  Is  there  Reasonable  Ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Character  of  Richard  the  Third  was 
not  so  Atrocious  as  is  generally  supposed? 

257.  Does  Happiness  or  Misery  preponderate 
in  Life? 

258.  Should  the  Press  be  Totally  Free? 

259.  Do  Modern  Geological  Discoveries  agree 
with  Holy  Writ? 

260.  Did  Circumstances  justify  the  First 
French  Revolution? 

261.  Could  not  Arbitration  be  made  a Sub- 
stitute for  War? 

262.  Which  Character  is  to  be  More  Ad- 
mired, that  of  Loyola  or  Luther  ? 
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263.  Are  there  Good  Grounds  for  applying 
the  Term  “Dark”  to  the  Middle  Ages? 

264.  Which  was  the  Greater  Poet,  Chatter- 
ton  or  Cowper? 

265.  Are  Public  or  Private  Schools  to  be 
Preferred  ? 

266.  Is  the  System  of  Education  pursued 
at  our  Universities  in  Accordance  with  the  Re- 
quirements of  the  Age? 

267.  Is  the  Decline  of  Slavery  in  Europe 
attributable  to  Moral  or  Economical  Influences? 

268.  Is  Anger  a Vice  or  a Virtue? 

269.  Which  was  the  Greatest  Her*,  Alex- 
ander, Caesar  or  Bonaparte  ? 

270.  Which  was  the  Worse  Monarch,  Richard 
the  Third  or  Charles  the  Second  ? 

271.  Which  was  the  Greater  Man,  Franklin 
or  W’’ashington? 

272.  Is  it  Probable  that  America  will  here- 
after become  the  Greatest  of  Nations? 

273.  Should  not  Greater  Freedom  of  Expres- 
sion be  encouraged  in  Debate  ? 

274.  WTiich  was  the  Greater  Poet,  Chaucer 
or  Spenser  ? 

275.  Is  the  Present  a Poetical  Age? 

276.  Was  Louis  XIV.  a Great  Man? 

277.  Is  it  the  Duty  of  the  Government  to 
make  Ampler  Provision  for  the  literary  Writers 
of  the  Nation? 
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278.  Which  was  the  Greater  Poet,  Mrs. 
Howitt  or  Mrs.  Hemans? 

279.  Should  not  all  National  Works  of  Art 
be  entirely  Free  to  the  Public? 

280.  Are  not  the  Eudiments  of  Individual 
Character  Discernible  in  Childhood? 

281.  Is  not  Satire  Highly  Useful  as  a Moral 
Agent? 

282.  Has  not  the  Faculty  of  Humor  been  of 
Essential  Service  to  Civilization? 

283.  Is  it  not  to  Emigration  that  England 
must  mainly  look  for  the  Relief  of  her  Popula- 
tion? 

284.  Does  National  Character  descend  from 
Age  to  Age? 

285.  Do  the  Associations  entitled  ‘‘Art  So- 
cieties^’ tend  to  promote  the  Spread  of  the  Fine 
Arts? 

286.  Is  it  Possible  that  the  World  will  ever 
again  possess  a Writer  as  Great  as  Shakespeare? 

287.  Is  the  Cheap  Literature  of  the  Age  on 
the  whole  Beneficial  to  the  General  Morality  ? 

288.  Should  not  Practice  in  Athletic  Games 
form  a part  of  Every  System  of  Education? 

289.  Is  not  the  Game  of  Chess  a Good  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Exercise  ? 

290.  Have  Mechanics’  Institutions  Answered 
the  Expectations  of  their  Founders  ? 

291.  Which  is  to  be  Preferred,  a Town  or 
a Country  Life? 
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292.  Which  was  the  Greater  Poet,  Words- 
worth or  Byron? 

293.  Which  is  the  More  Baneful,  Skepticism 
or  Superstition? 

294.  Is  the  Average  Duration  of  Human  Life 
Increasing  or  Diminishing? 

295.  Is  Life  Insurance  at  Present  conducted 
on  Safe  and  Equitable  Principles? 

296.  Are  there  Good  Reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  Ruins  recently  discovered  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico  are  of  Very  Great  An- 
tiquity ? 

297.  Do  Titles  operate  Beneficially  in  a Com- 
munity ? 

298.  Would  not  Pulpit  Oratory  become  more 
effective  if  the  Clergy  were  to  preach  Extem- 
poraneously ? 

299.  Is  not  Intemperance  the  Chief  Source 
of  Crime? 

300.  Should  not  the  Study  of  History  be 
more  encouraged  than  it  is  ? 

301.  Is  Co-operation  more  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  Virtue  of  Mankind  than  Competition? 

302.  Which  is  the  More  Valuable  Member  of 
Society,  a Great  Mechanician  or  a Great  Poet? 

303.  Which  was  the  Greater  Orator,  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero? 

304.  Should  Unanimity  be  required  for  a 
Verdict  by  a Jury? 
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305.  Eesolved,  That  Virtue  necessarily  pro- 
duces Happiness  and  Vice  Misery. 

306.  Resolved,  That  a Diligent  Student  will 
gain  more  Information  from  Reading  than  from 
Observation. 

307.  Is  Commerce  or  Agriculture  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation? 

308.  Has  the  National  Government  a right 
to  interfere  in  education? 

309.  Is  the  Unanimity  required  in  Juries  con- 
ducive to  the  attainment  of  Justice  ? 

310.  Has  the  discovery  of  Gunpowder  been 
Beneficial  to  mankind  ? 

311.  Will  America  decay  as  the  great  nations 
of  Antiquity  have  done? 

312.  Are  Great  Men  made  by  Circumstances  ? 
or  do  Great  Men  make  Circumstances? 

313.  Does  Climate  affect  the  Character  of  a 
People  ? 

314.  Was  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
of  Greater  Benefit  than  Evil  to  the  word? 

315.  Is  the  ‘‘Protective  Policy^’  best  for 
American  interests? 

316.  Is  Universal  Suffrage  conducive  to  the 
Greater  Prosperity  of  the  United  States? 

317.  Is  Frequency  of  Elections  a source  of 
Corruption  ? 

318.  Would  a Congress  of  Nations  be  desir- 
able? 
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319.  Ought  there  to  be  a National  Law  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  a man ’s  wealth  ? 

320.  Has  the  introduction  of  Labor-Saving 
machinery  been  beneficial  to  the  laboring  classes  ? 
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